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NATION-WIDE AND LOCAL VALIDATION 
OF THE P.Q. OR PERSONALITY 
QUOTIENT TEST* 

SYDNEY ROSLOW 
Board of Education, Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


HE critical point with regard to all psychological tests is 
the question of validity. However, it has remained for 
the plethora of tests classified as personality tests to 

bring the question of validity into sharpest relief. Compara- 
tively little evidence has so far been presented which would 
establish the validity of personality schedules or inventories, 
introversion-extroversion scales, or measures of social and 
emotional adjustment. On the other hand, certain evidence 
has been presented to show that personality scales have little 
validity if they are used as a means for discriminating between 
psychotic and well adjusted individuals. Such studies have 
often made the assumption that the only test of validity, or at 
least the most important test of the validity of a personality 
scale, was its ability to confirm the judgments of psychiatrists 
in designating psychoties. 

The present paper will describe a nation-wide experiment 
and also several local studies to establish the validity, within 
the range of the normal, of Link’s Personality Test for youths 
between twelve and eighteen. The nation-wide validation 
study made use of the facilities developed by the Psychological 
Corporation for its nation-wide studies of public opinion and 
behavior. Psychologists associated with the Marketing Di- 
vision of the Corporation cooperated, not only in the validation 
but in the development of nation-wide norms. In the various 
steps of standardization, validation, and the development of 


* Paper read at the meeting of the American Psychological Association, 
Sept. 7, 1940. 
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norms, the test was given to 5433 persons in more than 100 
cities. 


The test was standardized to give a P.Q. or Personalit) 


Quotient, in order, according to its author, to sharpen by con- 
trast with the I.Q. or Intelligence Quotient the logical and 
statistical issues involved. The validity of the 1.Q., of course, 
and of intelligence and scholastic tests generally, has been taken 
pretty much for granted and presents a relatively simple prob- 
lem. The criterion for this validity is a conventional and 
historical set of facts, namely, school standing and ability 
to make progress in school. Indeed the construction of the 
tests giving an I.Q. was such that their validity as a measure 
of intelligence was practically assumed in the very nature of 
the construction of the tests. 

No such ready made criterion as school progress or scholastic 
standing can be assumed in establishing the validity of any 
personality scales. In fact, the one point on which practically 
all personality scales roughly agree, is their failure to corre- 
late significantly with school progress or measures of intelli- 
gence or scholastic achievement. Therefore, the problem of 
validation becomes one of finding a wholly different kind of 
criterion, or a wholly different set of criteria. 

A brief description of the steps leading up to the national 
and subsequent validation studies to be described here is in 
order. The personality scale in question was developed by 
Link in 1934 and given to 600 high school students in three 
high schools, in the spring of that year. It was constructed to 
measure the following four traits: 1) social initiative, 2) selt- 
reliance, 3) economic self-reliance, 4) adjustment to the op 
posite sex. These four traits constituted the base for the 
over-all score and the personality quotient. An item analysis 
was also made during this year, and the inter-correlations 
between the various traits were computed. The results of these 
studies were reported by Link at the A.P.A. meeting at Dart- 
mouth 1936, and published in the JourNaL or AppLiep Psy- 
CHOLOGY.* 


1H.C. Link. A test of four personality traits of adolescents. J. Appl. 
Psychol., 1936, 20, 527-534. 
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In 1936 the test was given to 2302 students in about 100 
schools. A second item analysis was made and a third form 
was developed. Again in 1938 the test was administered to 
3131 students in more than 100 schools in 77 cities, a third item 
analysis made and the present revision issued. At the A.P.A. 
meeting in 1938 Bennett presented a paper based on these 
results describing the interests and activities of 3000 adoles- 
cents. The collaborators with Link in these various steps in 
the order of time were Philip Corby, Sydney Roslow and 
George Bennett. 

The nation-wide experiment to determine validity was con- 
ducted in 1938 according to a procedure developed by Link. 
The essence of this experiment was to see whether the test 
would distinguish between leaders and non-leaders. In other 
words, a major assumption was made, namely, that leaders 
represented the outstanding personalities, and that leadership 
among one’s fellows in cooperative-competitive social activities 
constituted the basic criterion of personality. 

In this experiment, 54 psychologists throughout the coun- 
try cooperated in selecting, from 48 schools, the students who 
were to be tested. The students tested in this experiment were 
all in high school, grades 9, 10, 11,12. Students for this study 
were selected in units of twenty, distributed as follows: 

5 high in leardership and high in scholarship 
®) high in leadership and low in scholarship 
2 low in leadership and high in scholarship 
®) low in leadership and low in scholarship 


In several schools two to four units, that is forty to eighty 
pupils were used. 


Leaders were selected according to the following criteria, as 
quoted from the original procedure. 


“Class officerships, if elected by fellow-students (not by 
appointment). 

‘Chairmanship of a committee, officerships in school 
societies, ete., if elected by fellow-students. 

‘Captain or manager of athletic team, school orchestra, 
school paper, etc., if elected. 
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“*Any variations of the above, so long as the criterion 
of leadership is that of fellow-students and not teachers 
or school officials. Debating and oratorical ability is not 
to be used as a criterion of leadership, if not accompanied 
by above characteristics of leadership.’’ 


‘*This group of 10 should be selected so that five fall below the 


class average in scholastic attainment or as measured by a 
general intelligence test. Five of the ten should be abov 
average in this respect. 

‘‘Ten pupils who, judged by the actions of their classmates 
are lacking in leadership. The evidences here are the opposite 
from those just given. Moreover, these should be pupils who 
tend to move around by themselves, to whom the other pupils 
pay comparatively little attention, who are quiet, withdrawn, 
not popular, not actively associated with school activities— 
sports, dramatics, socials, ete., where they must come int 
active contact with other pupils. 

‘‘This group of ten is also to be selected so that five are belov 
average in scholarship or general intelligence, five abovw 
average.”’ 

The P.Q. test was administered to these students numbering 
in all 1138 distributed as follows: 


Boys = Girls 
High Leadership and High Scholarship 159 130 
Low Leadership and Hizh Scholarship 146 129 
High Leadership and Low Scholarship 156 97 
Low Leadership and Low Scholarship 186 135 
Approximately equal numbers of students from the four hig! 
school years were in each group so that this selection factor 
was not operative in the results. 

Although the P.Q. Test includes four subordinate scales 
these are combined in an over-all or inclusive seale of person- 
ality from which the Personality Quotient is derived. This 
scale includes almost all the items in the inventory since, 
according to the author’s definition of personality, namely: 
‘*The possession of habits which interest and serve other peo 
ple,’’ all habits representing socially useful mechanisms of 


and 
time 
the « 
ferer 
or Ww 
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self-expression contribute to the sum total of an effective 
personality. Even such habits as practicing the piano, doing 
chores, ete., which take the individual away from society, belong 
in this general category, because their net result is to increase 
the individual’s ability to serve society and to heighten his 
welcome by society. The present validation, therefore, was 
based on a comparison between the over-all scores in person- 
ality and the leadership status of the subjects. 


RESULTS 


Table 1 contains the means, standard deviations and differ- 
ences between the high and low leadership groups. 


TABLE 1 


High and Low Leadership Groups—Means and Standard Deviations 
BOYS 


*L. high L. low L. high L. low 
*S. high 8. high S. low 8. low 


Mean 146.2 134.4 146.2 134.2 
8.D. 22.1 26.4 19.8 23.6 
Difference 

Sigma Diff. 


Mean 

S.D. 

Difference 8.1 
Sigma Diff. 2.4 


* L-Leadership ; S-Scholarship. 


In each instance but the last, the difference between the high 
and low leadership groups is reliable, being more than three 
times the standard error of the difference. In the last case, 
the difference is only 1.1 times the standard error of the dif- 
ference. It is believed that these differences are conservative, 
or under-estimate the true differences between the personality 
scores of leaders and non-leaders. For example, when the 
20 students were selected from a small class the difference be- 
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tween the leaders and non-leaders would tend to be smaller 
However, where the 20 students were selected from a large 
class, where leaders and non-leaders represented greater ex- 
tremes, the difference between the leaders and non-leaders 
in terms of the P.Q. test was more marked. After all if ten 
leaders and non-leaders are to be selected from among a smal] 
group, let us say of 30 students, one cannot expect that the 
difference between them would be as great as in the ease where 
ten leaders and ten non-leaders are selected from a large group 
let us say of 100. Even though many of our units of 20 came 
from small classes the results show that the leaders tend to 
score significantly higher than those lacking in leadership. A 
possible reason for the smaller differences in the case of the 
girls is that girls tend not to exhibit as much leadership or have 
less opportunity to show such leadership especially in co-edu- 
cational schools. Thus there may well have been girls of 
moderately high leadership qualities included in the low lead- 
ership groups. 

In this study it should be noted that there is little or n 
correlation between scholarship and personality. This finding 
agrees with the findings of dozens of other experiments in 
which measures of scholarship or intelligence have been com- 
pared with measures of personality. 

Several other studies have been made which supply furthe: 
evidence about the validity of this personality questionnaire 
It should be noted here that the above validation was concerned 
only with Scale 1 of the questionnaire, the over-all personality 
score from which the P.Q. is determined. The questionnair 
yields measures of four sub-traits and the following three 
studies supply information about these additional scales. 

The four sub-traits measured by the P.Q. test are: 


SCALE S.I.—SOCIAL INITIATIVE 


This term is taken to mean habits of taking the initiative i! 
meeting and dealing with people. The trait indicates qualities 
of leadership, of being liked by others, of participating in 
group activities. To succeed in a social civilization such as 
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ours, an individual’s personality should include desirable social 
initiative. Under this trait are included such items as: going 
to school affairs, paying compliments to people, holding elec- 
tive office, selling, making friends easily. 


SCALE S.R.—SELF-RELIANCE 

The scale for this trait consists of items representing habits of 
doing things which are considered right or desirable even 
though these may be unpleasant or painful. For example, mak- 
ing friendly advances to people one dislikes, or practicing the 
piano when one would rather go to the movies. The assump- 
tion underlying the selection of this trait is that a good per- 
sonality involves the sacrifice of immediate satisfaction to the 
disciplines of a wider range of skills. 


SCALE E.S.R.—ECONOMIC SELF-RELIANCE 


Since the ability to earn one’s own living is of paramount 
importance in personal adjustment, the items in this scale 
consist of habits of earning money by chores, selling tickets or 
nagazines, making trades, ete. In other words, samples of 
the disciplines and service required for economic independence 


or work success. 


SCALE—-S.X.—ADJUSTMENT TO OPPOSITE SEX 


Assuming that proper sex-adjustment depends on habits of 
action formed early in life toward members of the opposite 


sex, this seale includes such items as going to mixed parties, 


having learned how to dance, telephoning to, playing with, or 
walking with the opposite sex. 

The second experiment is one by Thomson.’ Table 2 briefly 
summarizes some of Thomson’s findings. 

Considering that the Mooseheart environment is institutional, 
the test possesses real validity in giving the Mooseheart chil- 
dren below normal averages in social initiative, economic self- 
reliance, and adjustment to the opposite sex. Also of signifi- 


2W. A. Thomson. An evaluation of the P.Q. (Personality Quotient) 
Test. Character and Personality, 1938, 6, 274-292. 
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TABLE 2 
Means of Mooseheart Boys and Girls and P.Q. Test Norms* 


Overall Social Self 
Grades person- initia- _ reli- 
ality tive ance 


Eco- Adjust 
nomic ment to 
self re- opposite 
liance sex 
9&10 Mooseheart boys 129* 49* 65 2% 5* 

Normal boys 138 55 65 


Mooseheart girls 126 48* 64 
Normal girls 130 53 64 
Mooseheart boys 138 52* 69 
Normal boys 144 57 68 
Mooseheart girls 131 66 
Normal girls 136 5é 67 





* Adapted from Table A—W. A. Thomson, An evaluation of the P.Q 
(Personality Quotient) Test. Character and Personality, 1938, 6, 374- 
292. 

* Denotes differences in which the difference divided by the standard 
error of the difference is more than 3.0. 


cance in this instance is the finding that the Mooseheart chil- 
dren were not significantly different from the published 
criterion groups in self-reliance. It is quite logical to expect 
that institutional life would not afford as much opportunity as 
normal home life for developing traits of taking the initiative 
in meeting and dealing with people, of achieving habits di- 
rected toward earning money, and of adjusting to the opposite 
sex. On the other hand, there is no reason to believe that in- 
stitutional children should lack opportunities for developing 
self-reliance or self-sufficiency more than children in normal 
homes. 

In addition to this evidence, the ratings by the Dean of Men 
and the Dean of Women agreed substantially with the results 
of the test. The deans were instructed to select from the 
entire high school population the 25 boys and 25 girls possess- 
ing the greatest amount of each trait and also the 25 possessing 
the least amount of each trait. The only trait in which the 
deans’ ratings and the test were not in essential agreement was 
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that of economie self-determination. This was to be expected 
in view of the fact that opportunities for habits and activities 
of economic and financial nature are restricted at Mooseheart 
and therefore the ratings cannot be based on many observa- 
tions. 

The third experiment is a study by Drake, Roslow and Ben- 
nett® published in the Journal of Experimental Education, 
1939. Seventy boys and forty-four girls in the tenth grade 
of high school participated in this experiment. Five questions 
were framed, each attempting to express concisely the charac- 
teristic measured by each scale of the questionnaire. Thus 
the questions centered on ‘“‘popularity,’’ ‘‘friendliness and 
sociability,’’ ‘knowing what he wants to do next,”’ ‘‘earning 
and saving money,’’ and ‘‘getting along with the opposite sex.’’ 
The questions were: 

Is ————— more popular than most others in the class? 

Is ————— more friendly and sociable than most other 
in the class? 

Does ————— know what he wants to do next better 
than most others in the class? 


Is —— more interested in earning or saving money 
than most other in the class? 
5. Does ——- get along with members of the opposite 
sex better than the average of the class? 


The students in a section answered these questions about each 
other. The consensus of opinion thus gave rise to a composite 
classmate rating. The correlation between the classmates’ rat- 
ings on each question and the corresponding scores on the test 
indicated substantial agreement for four of the traits. 

These coefficients are shown in Table 3. 

These coefficients ranged from .35 to .67. In evaluating the 
significance of these correlations it is well to keep in mind two 
factors peculiar to the technique used in this study which 
probably reduce the validity of the criterion. First, it is 
obviously impossible to convey in one sentence to a relatively 


M. J. Drake, S. Roslow, G. K. Bennett. The relationship of self rating 


and classmate rating on personality traits. J. Exper. Educ., 1939, 7, 210- 
213. 
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TABLE 3 
Coefficients of Correlation Between Scores of the P.Q. Test and Compos 
Ratings in Corresponding Questions* 


1 vs. P.Q. 2 vs. 8.1. 3vs.S.R Q4vs. E.S.R. Q5 vs. S.X 
¢ 


BOYS 
62 49 dE 16 
GIRLS 


r 46 45 08 21 


* Adapted from Table 4, M. J. Drake, S. Roslow, and G. K. Bennett 
The relationship of self-rating and classmate rating on personality traits 
J. Exper. Educ., 1937, 7, 210-213. 


naive individual the essential characteristics of a trait. Second 
although the composite ratings reflect the opinions of many 
judges, the response of each judge is only the answer to a single 
question. The extent of correlation between one question and 
any other variable is necessarily restricted by its low dis- 
criminatory capacity. 


The ratings related to earning and saving money did not cor 


relate well with the scale of economic self-reliance. This re- 
sult is not unexpected because the pupils were only acquainted 
with each other in school and consequently could not be very 
familiar with the economic resourcefulness of each other. Ob- 
servations of classmates’ behavior with respect to economic 
resourcefulness would have to be based on activities outside of 
school. 

The fourth study is yet unpublished. In a small private 
high school for girls, total register 34, the P.Q. Test was ad- 
ministered to all the students. At the same time, the eight 
teachers on the faculty were requested to answer for each 
girl the same five questions described and used in the previous 
study. In this small school, the teachers knew the students 
as well as one would expect from a school situation in which 
classes were no larger than six and in which numerous social 
affairs were planned and attended both by pupils and teachers 

The Spearman rank-order coefficients between the composite 
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teachers’ ratings for each question and the scores for the five 
scales are shown in Table 4. The students were grouped into 
three classes in the school and the data were treated separately 
for these three classes, Grade 9 and 10-11 girls, Grade 11-10 
eirls, and Grade 12-13 girls. 


TABLE 4 


‘vefficients of Correlation Between Scores of the P.Q. Test and Composite 
Ratings in Corresponding Questions 


Class Qlvs.P.Q. Q2vs.S.I Q3vs.S.R. Q4vs.E.S.R. Q5 vs. 8.X. 


Gr. 9&10 .69 55 .28 74 
Gr. 11 .64 .68 .65 .o4 48 
Gr. 12 58 .55 .69 33 52 


These rank order coefficients range from .33 to .74 and indicate 
marked agreement between the P.Q. Test results and the teach- 
er’s composite answers to the five questions. 


CONCLUSIONS 

In all four experiments, criteria of personality not measured 
by usual scholastic standards, but represented by the individ- 
ual’s social adjustment in such terms as cooperation and lead- 
ership, getting along with the opposite sex, popularity, earning 
and saving money, were utilized. Regardless of abstract 
definitions of personality or controversies over the meaning of 
personality, there is a form of behavior represented by sovial 
cooperation and leadership which is measured by this test and 
which would probably be measured in varying degrees by all 
other tests falling under the classification of personality tests. 





PROPOSAL FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 
A SCHOOL OF MENTAL HEALTH 


MILTON HARRINGTON, M.D. 
Napanoch, N. Y. 


HE purpose of this article is to put forth a proposal for 
a new kind of school, a school of mental health. This 
school, which might well be established under the auspi 
ces of some agency of recognized professional and scientific 
standing, would have three functions to perform: first, to teach 
the art of normal living or self-guidance in meeting the per- 


sonal and social problems inevitable in an imperfect world; 
second, to promote mutual understanding and cooperative 
effort between psychologists, physicians, educators, sociologists, 
and others who are professionally interested in the cause of 
mental health; and third, to serve the needs of the medical 
profession by providing a more adequate and less costly form 
of mental therapy than the practicing physician is able to ob- 
tain for his patients at the present time. In this article, it is 
my intention to consider the possible value of such an under- 
taking from the standpoint of the last of these three functions; 
that is to say, from the standpoint of its bearing upon the needs 
of the physician. 


THE NEED FOR PSYCHOTHERAPY 


The cases needing psychotherapy with which the medical 
practitioner has to deal, may be divided into three groups: 

I. The Neuroses: The term neurosis (or psychoneurosis) is a 
very loose one. Everybody uses it, but no one seems to know 
exactly what it means. For practical purposes, however, we 
may apply it to those conditions in which there is no demon- 
strable pathology and in which the complaints of the patient 
are looked upon as due in part at least to ‘‘psychic’’ causes. 

The treatment of this group of cases is today a major thera- 
peutic problem. ‘‘It is probably true,’’ says Peter G. Denker 

540 
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(2), writing in the New York State Journal of Medicine, ‘‘that 
psychoneurosis is the most frequently made diagnosis in medi- 
eal practice.”’ 


Of 2,000 consecutive ambulatory cases in the 
Boston dispensaries (8), 45 per cent were psychoneurotic. 
Houston (7) gives it as his opinion that at least half of those 
who come to the doctor complaining of heart diseases are really 


neurotic eases. The tremendous economic loss resulting from 
these conditions is pointed out by a British authority, Dr. J. R. 
Reese, who says that a third of the loss to industry through 
illness is due to the neuroses. Also we have the statement of 
Gillespie (3) that 60 per cent of the time lost through sickness 
in certain industries is lost through neurotic illness of one kind 
or another. These opinions find support in the work of Culpin 
and Smith (1) who in routine examination found that about 
50 per cent of factory workers and 70 per cent of students had 
neurotic symptoms. 

II. Conditions with a Demonstrable Pathology Which Are 
Due in Part at Least to Psychic Causes: Although the neuroses 
are the most obvious group of cases calling for mental therapy, 
they are not the only group, nor can it be said with certainty 
that they are the most important. There is also an important 
group in which the patient shows unmistakable evidence of 
somatie disease, but in which the physical condition is to some 
extent at least the result of nervous tension or emotional stress 
and strain. As examples of this group, one might mention 
certain gastro-intestinal disorders such as duodenal ulcer, 
colitis, and nervous indigestion ; and possibly also certain ab- 
normal conditions of the circulatory appartus such as coronary 
thrombosis and arterial hyper-tension. 

Ill. Problems in Mental Adjustment Occurring as Results 
of Physical Deformity or Disease: A good many orthopaedic 
cases fall in this group. The patient’s physical handicap or 
deformity produces in him an unwholesome attitude of mind 
which sometimes tends to grow into a mental deformity that 
may be a more serious disability than the bodily condition from 
which it springs. Obviously the surgeon has not done his 
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duty toward his patient who allows such a deformity to de- 
velop without doing everything in his power to correct it. 
If he is not himself able to give his patient the mental therapy 
required, he should enlist the services of some outside agency 


which ean. As with these orthopaedic conditions, so also with 
eases of deafness, loss of sight, chronic heart disease, and all 
other long-standing or slowly progressing ailments, which pre- 
vent a man from satisfying his normal aspirations and which 
are productive of unhappiness, frustration or fear. 

The mental disturbances which occur in association with 
bodily disease are not only serious evils in themselves; the) 
also react unfavorably upon the patient’s physical condition, 
so that a vicious circle is frequently established. The bodily 
disease maintains an unhealthy mental condition, and the 
mental condition serves in its turn to aggravate and perpetuate 
the disease. 

EVACUATION VERSUS EDUCATION 

Having considered the need for psychotherapy in the 
practice of medicine, let us now consider the question of what 
form it is to take. 

The psychoanalysts have still a strangle-hold upon psychia- 
try, both in our medical schools and in our hospitals; and so, 
whenever psychotherapy is mentioned, the doctor thinks of 
psychoanalysis. But how adequate is psychoanalysis as an 
answer to the problem of our mental ills? According to psy- 
choanalytic theory, functional nervous ailments are due to im- 
pulses or desires, mainly sexual in origin, which being kept 
bottled up in the unconscious tend to manifest themselves in 
disguised or distorted forms. Cure, therefore, according to 
this theory, is to be accomplished by getting rid of the un- 
conscious wish which is responsible for the patient’s unhappy 
condition, or at any rate by bringing this wish into conscious- 
ness where it will no longer give rise to the symptoms of 
nervous or mental disease which result from its repression. 
And this, of course, is what the psychoanalyst claims to be able 
to do by the use of his psychoanalytic treatment. Psycho- 
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analysis is a sort of mental surgery by means of which, at least 
so it is claimed, the psychoanalyst releases from the uncon- 
scious mind the deeply buried motives to which our mental 
ills are due. It is, in other words, essentially a method of 


‘ 


treatment by ‘‘catharsis’’ or evacuation. Now whatever may 
be said as to the therapeutic value or lack of value of this form 
of treatment, one thing is certain—it is altogether too expen- 
sive to be generally employed. For psychoanalysis means be- 
ing closeted with the psychoanalyst for an hour daily over a 
period of anything from one to four years, and the cost of 
such extended treatment runs into thousands of dollars. This 
treatment, therefore, is possible only for the fortunate few 
who come within the higher income brackets. But what is to 
be done for the vast army of sufferers from nervous ills who 
cannot afford to indulge in anything so expensive? 

There is another possible viewpoint and avenue of approach 
to the problem of mental abnormality than that which psycho- 
analysis affords. This alternative viewpoint, is one that the 
writer has expounded at considerable length in a recently pub- 
lished volume entitled A Biological Approach to the Problem 
of Abnormal Behavior (5). Behavior, according to this view- 
point, is produced by the action of a highly complicated mecha- 
nism composed of sense organs, nervous system, muscles and 
glands, which developed in the course of evolution because it 
was of value in the struggle for existence; and our abnormal 
forms of thought, feeling, and action are due to inevitable 
limitations and defects of this piece of mechanism, by reason 
of which it not infrequently fails to respond in a satisfactory 
way to the demands made upon it. Looking at the matter 
from this biological point of view, behavior may be regarded 
as a more or less constant succession of adjustments to the 
situations of life, and neuroticism and other mental ills occur 
when our attempts at adjustment do not meet with success. 
It is to be understood that by mental adjustment, we here 
mean the attainment of satisfaction or peace of mind. Stated 
in physiological terms, mental adjustment is a matter of find- 
ing relief from nervous tension. 
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Broadly speaking, there are four causes which are respon 
sible for our failures to adjust, and which therefore constitute 
the four fundamental factors in the production of our mental 
ills. These are: 

I. The Situational Factor: The difficult or unwholesome 
situations of life in which the individual may find himself and 
to which he may be unable to adjust. <A striking demonstra- 
tion of the importance of this factor was afforded by the thou- 
sands of so-called war neuroses which developed amongst our 
soldiers as a result of the conditions to which they were sub 
jected during the last World War. Day in and day out, ove: 
long periods of time, these men were living under conditions 
of high nervous tension, conditions in which they were unabl: 


to find mental relaxation or peace of mind. It was this pro 


longed condition of tension or non-adjustment that was re- 
sponsible for the development of their neuroses. 

But we know that there are also conditions occurring in 
civilian life and during what are euphemistically spoken of 
as times of peace, that are productive of long drawn out and 
unremitting nervous strain; as, for example, conditions o! 
economic and social insecurity, conditions of bodily ill-healt! 
and conditions of unsatisfied sexual desire. As a result of 
these various difficult or unwholesome situations, an army of 
peace neuroties is recruited annually that constitutes a muc! 
more serious mental health problem than did the relativel) 
small number of war neurotics about whom we were all s 
deeply concerned some twenty years ago. 

II. The Constitutional Factor: Failure in adjustment and 
resulting nervous breakdowns occur because of the difficult 
situations which we are called upon to face; but a situation 
which is difficult for one person may not be difficult for an- 
other. In every case we must consider not only the nature 
of the load but also the back which has to bear it. There are 
as we know, certain types of people who are physiologically un 
stable and liable to nervous upsets, and a large proportion of 
the neuroses, both of peace and war, occur in these people 
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who are constitutionally predisposed to react to the difficult 
or trying situations of life with neurotic forms of behavior. 

Ill. The Factor of Bodily Ill Health: Differences in emo- 
tional stability and fitness to meet the trying situations of life 
depend not only on constitutional makeup but also on varia- 
tions in bodily health. A good example of the part played by 
this factor is afforded by the changes in personality which may 
occur during the menopause. Here we have a disturbance of 
endocrine function, showing itself in a temporary condition 
of nervous instability ; and, as a result of this instability, we 
may find a woman reacting with neurotic forms of behavior to 
trivial difficulties and petty sources of annoyance which, if 
she were in a normal physical condition, would leave her un- 
affected. 

IV. The Factor of Wrong Education or Training: This in- 
cludes, not only the development of misleading and erroneous 
beliefs, but also wrong emotional tendencies, wrong habits of 
thought and action, and an unhealthy attitude and outlook 
toward life by reason of which the individual tends to react 
with neurotic forms of behavior to situations which, but for 
these unwholesome acquired tendencies, would not place any 
undue strain or burden upon him. Looking at the matter 
from the standpoint of psychotherapy, this is the most im- 
portant faetor of all, because it is the one we can do most 


about. It is, therefore, the one in which we are here chiefly 
interested. 


Now it is obvious that for those of us who approach the 
problem of neurotic behavior from the biological point of view, 
psychotherapy is not, as it is for the psychoanalyst, a matter of 
mental catharsis or evacuation. It is a matter of education, 
of teaching the patient how to live. In saying this, of course, 
I do not mean to imply that psychotherapy is merely a matter 
of imparting knowledge. An educational therapy, in order to 
be most effective, should include three things: 

I. Instruction: The patient should be given, in so far as 
he is able to grasp it, the knowledge which he requires in order 
to deal intelligently with his own problems of adjustment. 
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He should be given the understanding of his needs and 
capacity, both for good and ill, that will enable him to make 
the most of his potentialities for achievement and to avoid 
those mental hazards, to which, by reason of his defects or 
limitations, he is likely to be exposed. 


Il. Habit Training: He should be given the forms of mental] 
exercise or training which he requires in order to break down 
his bad mental habits and develop good ones. 

Ill. The Establishment and Maintenance of Morale: Ever 
neurotic patient displays abnormality of mood. He tends to 
be fearful, apprehensive and depressed. He lacks courage and 
self-reliance. Therapeutic education should serve to correct 
this unsatisfactory state of affairs. It should give the patient 
hope, courage, equanimity and self-reliance. 


THE POSSIBILITIES OF EDUCATIONAL THERAPY 

A pioneer and leader in the development of an educationa 
therapy for nervous ills was the late Dr. Austen Fox Riggs 
For many years, Dr. Riggs and his associates have treated th 
neuroses in their clinic in Stockbridge by the form of educa- 
tional therapy which they have there worked out, and the suc 
cess of this method is clearly shown by the fact that leading 
physicians have continued year after year to send their 
neurotic patients to Stockbridge for treatment. 

But if, as some of us believe, the treatment of neuroticism 
is a matter not of evacuation but of education, and if cure is to 
be accomplished, as experience shows it can be accomplished, 
by teaching the patient how to live, then the question arises 
as to whether the treatment of these cases must continue to be 
an individual matter. In other words, if psychotherapy is 
essentially a matter of teaching the patients how to live, why 
should we not teach them collectively in groups or classes as 
we teach dancing or chemistry or any other art or science, and 
by so doing reduce the cost of this much needed therapy to a 
point where people generally can take advantage of it? The 
writer is convinced, as a result of practical experience in deal- 
ing with the neuroses extending over many years, that this is a 
method that ean and should be followed. Moreover, he is con- 
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vineed that it is not only the cheapest but also the most effee- 
tive method to pursue. 

As a matter of fact, the idea of group therapy in the treat- 
ment of nervous ills, is far from new. Coué, who depended 
upon suggestion for his results, was using it some twenty 
years ago with good effect. For the past ten years, Dr. Joseph 
H. Pratt, who is a follower of Dejerine, has been carrying on 
classes in group therapy in the Boston Dispensary, and the 
results obtained, as reported in a recent article by Dr. Herbert 
|. Harris (6), have been very satisfactory. Also we have the 
work of Dr. James 8S. Greene (4), who looks upon stuttering as 
a form of neurotic behavior and who has been treating stut- 
terers successfully by the group method for an even longer 
period of time. 


THE THERAPEUTIC PROGRAM 

So much for the practical and theoretical considerations 
which underlie our plan for a school of mental health. Let 
lls now pass on to a consideration of the plan itself—or at least 
of that part of it which has to do with treatment. 

As already stated, our aim is to assist the medical practi- 
tioner by providing him with facilities which will enable him 
to give his patients the mental treatment they require. Gen- 
erally speaking, what these patients need is the education or 
training that will serve to correct their wrong mental habits 
and fit them to meet successfully the difficult situations of life. 
sut it is manifestly impossible for the busy medical practi- 
tioner to carry on this educational work himself. What the 
doctor needs, therefore, in addition to his other therapeutic 
facilities, is a school of mental health to which he can send 
his patients for the training and instruction they require. It 


is our aim to provide him an institution that will satisfy this 
need. 


In carrying on this work, we shall assume no responsibility 
for the medical care and supervision of our students—for it 
will be as students that they come to us and not as patients. 
Every ease referred to us will continue under the medical care 
and direction of his own physician. Our function will be 
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merely to assist the physician by advising him in regard to his 
patients’ mental needs and by giving them the psychological 
treatment they require. 

The method of procedure which we shall follow in carrying 
out this treatment, will be to begin in every case with a six 
weeks intensive course consisting of four things: 

I. Entrance Examination: Group therapy, to be effective. 
must be suited to the requirements of the individual members 
of the group. So the first thing necessary will be a compre- 
hensive psychological examination of each patient to determine 
the nature of his problem, his interests and potentialities, his 
limitations, and his needs. This examination, which will be 
given in the form of a personal interview or series of inter- 
views, and formal tests where indicated, will enable us to 
determine whether the patient is a suitable applicant for ad- 


mission to the school as well as serving as a guide to treatment 
in ease he is accepted. 

The qualifications for admission to the school will be quite 
simple, the main requirement being teachability. The student 


must have the intelligence necessary to pursue a simple course 
of study dealing with the principles of mental health. Also 
he must be willing to apply himself and to co-operate to the 
extent of his ability in the program that will be laid out for 
him. 

Il. Course of Lectures on the Psychology of Adjustment: 
Psychotherapy, as Link (9) has pointed out in his book, Th 
Rediscovery of Man, is not a matter of curing the patient of his 
mental ills. It is a matter of helping him to cure himsel! 
But, if the patient is to proceed intelligently in his efforts so 
to do, he must have some knowledge of the therapeutic prin- 
ciples and methods of procedure by which this cure is to be 
effected; and it is our business to provide him with such 
knowledge. 

Now, according to our theory and point of view, the root of 
the patient’s difficulties lies in every case in his failure to 
adjust himself satisfactorily to the situations of life. It lies 
in his failure to find satisfaction or relief from tension, or i 
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his not finding it in the right way. The problem of winning 
back to mental health is, therefore, essentially the problem of 
learning to adjust; and no matter what conditions may have 
been responsible for a patient’s failure to adjust or what the 
ll-effects to which this failure may have given rise, the basic 
principles of adjustment and self-management which must be 
followed in order to effect a cure will be in every case the same. 
The purpose of our course of lectures will be to give the stu- 
dent a thorough knowledge and understanding of these basic 
principles on which the attainment and maintenance of mental 
health depend. 

III. Classes for Informal Discussion of Practical Problems 
n Self-Management: In these discussions, which will run con- 


currently with the lecture course, the principles there pre- 
sented will find practical application in the elucidation of the 
concrete problem of the individual. Besides being informa- 
tive, these classes will serve a therapeutic purpose in modifying 
the attitudes and mental habits of the patient. Generally 


speaking, the nervous patient tends to grow self-centered. His 
own ills and difficulties come to be of superlative importance. 
He suffers from a feeling of insecurity and from an exag- 
verated demand tor sympathy and support. In these group 
discussions, which are bound to take on, in some degree, the 
character of ‘‘experience meetings,’’ he will, however, be 
obliged to think of other people’s troubles; and in so doing 
he will have it brought home to him that his own ills are in no 
way remarkable or unique. Thus, his personal ills will tend to 
shrink in importance and to grow less disturbing as time goes 
nm. Also he will become less apprehensive, for there is a sense 
of security in numbers. Along with this, he will learn to give 
out sympathy and encouragement instead of merely demand- 
ing it; and in so doing, he will be learning to practice one of 
the first laws of mental hygiene,—the law that it is more 
blessed to give than to receive. 

IV. Individual Conferences: Each student will be under the 
supervision of an instructor who will act as his personal ad- 
visor, and he will confer with this advisor from time to time 
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as occasion may arise. The purpose of such conferences wil] 
be, on the one hand, to enable the student to get the individual 
advice and guidance which he needs in regard to those persona! 
problems that cannot be satisfactorily discussed in class; and, 
on the other hand, to enable the advisor to keep track of the 
students committed to his care, so that he may know that each 
of them is receiving the kind of training and instruction he r 
quires; also that, as a result of this training and instruction, 
he is learning how to master his difficulties, developing sound 
mental habits, and making satisfactory progress in every way 

According to the plan here outlined, there will be eighteen 
lectures and eighteen discussion periods of forty-five minutes 
each. The time spent in personal interviews and conferences 
will vary according to the needs of the individual case, but wil 
in all probability, amount on the average to about six hours 
This gives twenty-seven hours of group therapy and six hours 
of individual therapy, making a total of thirty-three hours oi 
school attendance, or an average of five and one-half hours 
weekly, for the entire course. 

The purpose of this course will be to give the student an 
understanding of his mental difficulties and of how he is to 
overcome them; also to lay the foundation for the develop- 
ment of a set of sound mental habits that will enable him to 
function successfully in the world in which he has to live 
In other’ words, it is not expected that in this course we shall 
effect a complete cure. Its purpose will be merely to set the 
feet of the student upon the road to mental health and to pro- 
vide him with a map of this road so that he may be able to sta) 
on it. For many students, this is all that will be needed 
From here onward, they may be left to work out their own 
salvation. But there will be others who will require further 
guidance and support; and for these, further courses will be 
provided. 

CONCLUSION 

In bringing this article to a close, there are three advantages 
in our educational group therapy to which I should like to call 
attention : 
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I. It has the advantage, already pointed out, of being offer- 
at reasonable cost. Psychotherapy, whether we regard 

it as a matter of evacuation or education, is of necessity a 
lengthy process; and when we consider the vast number of 
cases needing treatment, we can readily see the impossibility 
of treating each one separately and giving to each the amount 
of treatment he requires. Obviously, therefore, it must be 
croup therapy or nothing, for there is no other form of treat- 
ment worthy of the name that could be generally employed. 

II. It is also the most effective method of training and in- 
struction. I believe this is to be so for several reasons: 
First, beeause with the class method of instruction, material 
can be better organized and more systematically presented. 
Second, because students working together as members of a 
croup are mutually stimulating, so that it is much easier to 
maintain the interest and enthusiasm essential to good work 
where this method is employed than where each student pur- 
sues a solitary course. 
Third, because with this form of instruction, unwelcome truths 
will encounter less hostility and resistance; for experience 
shows that a man is less likely to resent criticism or admonition 
when it is addressed to him impersonally as a member of a 
vroup, than when it is addressed to him personally as an in- 
dividual. 
And fourth, because under this method, the patient is given 
comparatively little opportunity to talk about his ills and 
grievances. Instead, he is impelled to turn his attention to 
the much more wholesome subject of what he is going to do 
about them. The neurotic patient must, of course, be allowed 
a reasonable amount of time in which to unburden himself. 


Otherwise it would be impossible to arrive at an understanding 
of his ease or to win his confidence. That type of cathartic 
treatment, however, in which the therapist assumes the role of 
sympathetic listener, while the patient talks on endlessly about 
his feelings and his fears, is not, to my way of thinking, treat- 
ment at all. It is, instead, a matter of providing the patient 
with the facilities which he requires for the practice and de- 
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velopment of a bad mental habit. The patient may enjoy this 
sort of thing and he may be willing to pay for it, but it doesn’t 
do him any good. 

III. It gets away from that unwholesome infatuation and 
dependence of the patient on the therapist, which the psycho- 
analyst calls ‘‘transference,’’ and which is deliberately culti- 
vated under the psychoanalytic method. Generally speaking, 
the neurotic patient is a lonely frightened soul who craves 
companionship and sympathy and who is always looking for 
somebody or something that he can lean upon. Such a one 
undoubtedly needs guidance and support, but this should 
not be given in a way that will make him more dependent. In 
our system of group therapy, the patient gets his moral sup- 
port mainly from being banded together in a group with other 
individuals whose plight is similar to his own. But while hi 
gains support from this association with his fellow sufferers 
they also get support from him. The relationship, therefore, 
is not one of dependence but of mutual aid, of working to- 
gether for a common cause; and for this reason it will tend to 


develop courage and self-confidence. 
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EN are peculiar creatures. Capable of creating a 
complex environment consisting of high speed auto- 
mobiles and cannons that can hit a small target over 
twenty miles away, they find themselves incapable of coping 


with the problems this very environment presents in their 
daily lives. This environment is so big and so complicated, 
including as it does the entire world and even the universe, 
and all the relations that exist between the objects in this 
universal frame, that the only possible method of treating 
the problems that exist in it is a method that rests upon 
specialization. 

Among the important problems which call for specialists 
and specialized techniques today are those problems concern- 
ing the direct adjustments of a person to his social environ- 
ment—the relationships between the school and the child, 
between the parent and the child, between the child and his 
playmates, between the adolescent and his friends, between the 
man and his sweetheart, between the husband and his wife, 
even between the voter and his political party and the em- 
ployee and his boss. These problems do exist and need little 
demonstrating to have their importance made clear. 

A child is brought before the judge of a juvenile court. It 
is the third time he has appeared there in as many months 
and each time for the same reason. He has stolen marbles 
and small toys from the open counters of ten cent stores and 
with much display given them to his classmates, oddly keeping 
none for himself. As this is the third time the judge feels 
himself foreed to have the boy sent to a school for delinquent 
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boys. We will assume this is a modern judge and an up-to 


date court. The boy is first sent to a child’s psychiatrist who 
with the aid of the court social worker, conducts a psychiatric 
examination, frankly Freudian and unproven in character, 
and fails to find any reason for the child’s misconduct. There- 
fore the boy is considered hopeless and will be sent to a reforn 
school. 

Here we have the problems that have been created by man’s 
departure from the primitive life. The ten cent store with its 
open displays planned with ‘the sole purpose of arousing desir 
with no consideration for need or the ability to pay is typieca 
of western culture. Society’s need for the segregation of indi- 
viduals who steal and its responsibility for so segregating these 
people is another product, not of western civilization but of 
historical civilization. 

In this case, specialized methods of analysis were used. The 
judge was presumably a specialist in law and criminology and 
related branches of sociology. The psychiatrist was a special- 
ist in medicine and in mental and nervous diseases. The judge 
knew the community, the psychiatrist knew the child. The 
judge knew the social system in which the child lived was 
imperfect but he did not know what made the child behave as 
he did. The psychiatrist knew that the child was organicall) 
sound and except for his stealing could find nothing morbidly 
wrong with him. Neither one of these people knew why the 
child reacted to his environment as he did. They were special 
ists, specialists in important fields, but in this case the problem 
was in another field. 

This field concerns the way the person behaves in a group, 
how his behavior affects others, how they react to it, and how 
the person is in turn affected by this. It is an endless chain 
of reactions made by people living together and the whole 
process is called social life. This social life, as it looks from 
above, as it is as a whole, is the domain of the sociologist, the 
judge, the lawyer, the statesman. The individual is the pro- 
fessional property of the physician, of the dentist, of the tailor 
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The relations existing between individuals in this social con- 
ylomeration are the professional property of the teacher, of 
the social worker, of the applied psychologist. 

The first two of the three groups dealing with the social indi- 
vidual are well known and there are more of them, especially 

the first group, than there are of any ‘other professional 
vroup. There are over a million teachers in the United States 
and many thousands of social workers. The third group has 
come into being recently, and its members are relatively few, 
n 1939 there being slightly over three thousand applied 
isvchologists in the United States.* 

The applied psychologist is not a fortune teller, not a crystal 
vazer, not an astrologer, not a psychic medium, not a grapholo- 
gist, not a palmist, not a phrenologist. Some of these people 
may have the same aim as the psychologist, i.e., advising, coun- 
seling and guiding people through some of the perplexities of 
modern life, but their art is based upon pseudo sciences— 
theories which have been scientifically disproved or theories 
which have resisted all scientific investigation. 

The graphologist claims to read character from a person’s 
handwriting. Much research has led to the conclusion that 
this is an impractical, unreliable, and dangerous method of 
analyzing character. The phrenologist claims to read person- 
lity by measuring the lumps on the skull and thus securing 
lata on the size and shape of the brain. Now, the outside of 
the skull is shaped quite differently from the inside, so even 
if the shape of the brain were related to personality, the 
phrenologist would not be able to describe character. And so 
it is with the rest of the individuals who have attempted to 
apply pseudo sciences to practical problems. Their methods 
have been based on superstitions and lore and consequently 
cannot be suecessful. These schools flourish because the gulli- 
bility of many people makes them profitable. 

* For specifie figures on number, distribution, duties, and salaries see: 
Darley, John G. and Berdie, Ralph: The Fields of Applied Psychology. 
Jour. of Consulting Psychol., 1940, 4: 41-52 
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The applied psychologist is the specialist who takes rules 
and principles that have been scientifically derived and tested 
by experimental, theoretical and educational psychologists and 
adapts and uses them in practical situations. These rules and 
principles are often quite incomplete, for psychology as a 
science is young, being less than sixty years old. Therefore, 
the applied psychologist must then use the next best thing 
supplied him through experience or intuition. In spite of this 
those important factors directing the activity of the applied 
psychologist are scientific axioms. As his ground is so much 
more precarious than that of the physician who ean bury his 
mistakes, the psychologist must be as painstaking, for he may 
have to live with his. The clients of psychologists rarely die 
on account of the psychologists’ treatment. Much too often 
through inappropriate treatment and faulty insight on the 
part of the psychologist, they are unhappier than the patients 
of the surgeon whose knife has slipped! Where dead men tell 
no tales, the psychologist’s clients are often very talkative and 
mistakes although not fatal for the patient are often painful 
and sometimes expensive for the psychologist. 

There are many types of psychologists. According to the 
type of work they do they may be classified as clinical psy- 
chologists, psychometricians or mental testers, teachers and 
industria] psychologists. They work in government supported 
institutions, private institutions and corporations and for them 
selves as private practitioners. When they are their own em- 
ployers and work on a fee basis as do most doctors, they are 
called consulting psychologists. When they work in prisons 
or hospitals they are called institutional psychologists. When 
they work in schools they are called educational psychologists 
Psychologists in industry rarely if ever are called psycholo- 
gists. For the most part they appear on company payrolls as 
personnel administrators, employment assistants, or labor 
specialists. You must not think that all péople with these 
titles are psychologists but when a psychologist is employed 
by industry as a specialist to use those psychological tecl- 
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niques which are part of his professional kit of tools, he is 
hidden under one of these other titles. 


CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGISTS 


The clinical psychologist most often is working in hospitals, 
prisons, children’s clinics, schools, and other social agencies. 
He tests individuals with standardized tests, such as the 
Stanford-Binet Test of Intelligence, the Minnesota Mechanical 
Aptitude Tests for various phases of manual dexterity, and 
the Rorschach Ink Blot Test for various personality character- 
istics. This testing takes a great deal of time and requires 
much skill. The psychologist must know what tests there are 
and what tests he should use in each case. He then must 
know how to interpret the results. This is the most difficult 
part of the psychologist’s work. There are only a few psy- 
chologists today who ean interpret any test other than the 
intelligence test to obtain the maximum amount of meaning 
and even a great many psychologists are not at all sure how 
to use the results they get on a test of intelligence. 

The clinical psychologist spends a great deal of time work- 
ing with the individual. Besides testing or measuring the in- 
dividual, he must talk to him to obtain all the information 
that is necessary to get a clear understanding cf the case. 
Often he must talk to the parents, the teacher, the physician 
and the friends of the client if case work is to be successful. 
This talking or interviewing involves the use of many tech- 
niques that can only be gained through practice and through 
the observation of others. Besides the fact finding interview 
as just explained, there are other types of interviews. Treat- 
ment must often be outlined and planned, not only with the 
individual but with his teachers and parents. Many types of 
treatment depend upon the interview method. ‘‘Confession 
is sometimes good for the soul’’ and this principle is often used 
by good psychologists. They must be good listeners. This 
alone may occasionally be effective treatment. Many problems 
can be cleared up by a straightforward discussion with the in- 
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dividual, although it seems at the present time that the number 
of problems capable of being treated by this method alone has 
been greatly overestimated. Thus it is seen that the mental 
test and the interview are the two chief tools of the clinical 
psychologist. 

PSYCHOMETRICIANS 


The psychometrician is employed by the same institutions 
which employ clinical psychologists and often the only differ- 
ence between them lies in the title. For the most part, the 
psychometrician is primarily a mental tester. He applies indi- 
vidual and group mental tests. He first came to the fore dur- 
ing the first World War when the army psychologists, main)) 
psychometricians, tested over a million men. Most individual 
tests take from one-half to two hours to give, so you can see 
it would be quite a feat for relatively few men to test a great 


army of soldiers who were rapidly being pushed from one part 


of the world to another. To make this testing easier, the group 
test was created and from that time it has been the most widely 
used of any psychologica! tool. You are all familiar with this 
type of test. Many schools give these group tests to students 
each year. There are not only group tests for intelligence but 
they also exist for the purpose of testing mechanical skills, 
vocational interests, and various other personality traits— 
neuroticism, stubbornness and even honesty. The intelligence 
test, however, remains in much wider use than any but the 
achievement tests. 

The psychometrician, besides giving individual tests, devotes 
much time to giving these group tests to school classes, groups 
in prisons, and in other situations where individual tests are 
not practical or existent. He must know what the tests mean 
and what tests to use, but he often does not have to be as skilled 
in this regard .as does the clinical psychologist who often 1s 
present to supervise the psychometrician. The psychometri- 
cian spends relatively little time interviewing the client outside 
of the test situation and is not so concerned with the outline 
of treatment. He often summarizes all the information ob- 
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tained about the individual and prepares this for the clinical 
psychologist and the psychiatrist. This preparation of case 
histories plays an important part in any treatment where it is 
necessary to consider all phases of the individual if treatment 
is to be helpful rather than harmful. The overlooking of one 
important fact may prove disastrous. 

In the case mentioned earlier of the boy who stole articles 
from the ten cent store, this almost proved to be the case. Be- 
fore the boy was sent to the correctional school, he was taken 
to a newly opened children’s clinic. Here, in the routine of 
psychological testing it was found that the boy had never 
learned to read efficiently, and although he was in the fifth 
erade, he could read little better than normal children in the 
second grade. This disability affected all his school work and 
though suspected by different teachers, it had never been con- 
firmed. At home the boy had been pushed by his parents to 
obtain that training for which he lacked one of the basic skills, 
and this, plus the lack of adjustment in school, made him feel 
inferior to the rest of the children. To compensate for this 
he would steal the articles from the store and achieve quite a 
Robin Hood reputation among his schoolmates. In this case 
the psychometrician analyzed the defect, the psychologist de- 
termined how it affected the child’s adjustment to society. 
Thus knowing the problem and knowing the resources existing 
in the community to remedy this defect, he sent this child to 
a teacher skilled in handling reading disabilities. In less than 
a year the child had greatly improved in his school work and 
had shown absolutely no pathological behavior towards society. 

In this case, the important fact was the reading disability. 
This was at first overlooked and the case seemed hopeless. 
Then diagnosed by the means of a psychological instrument, 
a tool belonging neither to sociology nor to psychiatry but 
developed in the study of the child’s relationship to his school 
work and his educational environment, it provided the key to 
the case and simplified a very obscure problem. Thus is seen 
the need for considering all aspects of the individual that may 
be important in the case. One of the main tasks of the psycho- 
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metrician is to make sure that nothing has been overlooked 


and that the relevant information has not been hidden by 


mass of information that could have no possible meaning con 
cerning the case. The psychometrician is mainly an analyst 
and if the word had not already been taken up by another less 
responsible art of mental treatment, we could call him the 
psycho-analyst. 

TEACHERS 


There are a number of applied psychologists who are teach- 
ers. Their basic training has been in psychology and their 
chief duty is the teaching of others in the use of these psycho- 
logical techniques. The greatest proportion of these are teac! 
ing in universities and colleges. They teach classes in educa- 
tional psychology, industrial psychology, testing and many 
other types of subjects. Besides these people who are teaching 
college classes there are many teachers working for city school 
systems throughout the country as remedial teachers and teact 
ers of special classes. They are concerned mainly with sub- 
normal children and abnormal children and deal with their 
special problems. Some visiting teachers also qualify as ap 
plied psychologists and often these people do the work that in 
other schools is done by the school psychologist, such as testing, 
interviewing parents and teachers, and assisting in remedial 
teaching. 

Many applied psychologists who are not primarily teachers 
do teach classes, just as many practicing physicians who liv 
in university towns also teach one or two classes in the medical 
school. Most prominent applied psychologists thus devote a 
small share of their time to teaching and any one trying to 
decide whether to go into applied psychology or into academic 
psychology with its chief duty of teaching should remember 
this. 

INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGISTS 


Industrial psychology is the most lucrative branch of ap- 
plied psychology. The salaries paid in this field are greater 
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than those paid in the others and the opportunities for promo- 
tion to high salaried positions are greater. It is an undeniable 
fact that General Motors, for example, will pay more than the 
United States government. As most industrial psychologists 
are employed by corporations while most other applied psy- 
chologists work for various governmental avencies, the mone- 
tary rewards are greater in industrial psychology. 

The type of work done by industrial psychologists can 
roughly be divided into six main duties. 

1. Employment 

2. Training 

3. Increasing industrial efficiency through time studies, 

safety studies, ete. 

4. Conducting labor relations 

5. Advertising 

6. Determining public opinion 

1. Employment: This consists of interviewing applicants 
for work, testing them to see how good they are at the present 
time, testing to get an approximation of how good they will 
become with a certain amount of training, and conducting 
research to find the most economical and efficient way to hire 
employees. Now that widespread unionization and govern- 
mental regulation prevent employers from hiring and firing 
as they please, a trustworthy employment system is more of a 
necessity than ever. Therefore, this branch of applied psy- 
chology should become very important. 

2. Training: This consists of training old and new employ- 
ees, both while they are on the job and in special training 
classes that a company might conduct. Teaching techniques 
have to be developed and many novel aids have to be utilized, 
such as motion pictures, graphs, ete. 

3. Increasing industrial efficiency in production: This is 
done by determining what the best working conditions are and 
improving those methods of production that are dependent 
upon the direct participation of the human worker. The 
proper lighting system, correct ventilation, and tempera- 
ture may be the difference between a profit and a loss. It is 
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up to the industrial psychologist working along with the indus. 
trial engineer to find what these conditions are. 

4. Conducting labor relations: This consists mainly of ear- 
rying on relations with the labor unions and their representa- 


tives, arranging contracts and ironing out differences. This 
not only requires a complete knowledge of the company and 
of the labor situation but also a great deal of diplomacy. 

5. Advertising: The industrial psychologist does little work 
in advertising. What he does is usually in the way of deter- 
mining the effects of various types of advertisements. 

6. Determining public opinion: This type of work has be 
come very prominent during the last decade. At the present 
time there are four or five national opinion polls and any 
number of minor polls used both to determine public opinion 
in regard to public events and in regard to advertised prod- 
ucts. The work of the psychologist is mainly concerned with 
organizing these polls and phrasing questions so the most truth- 
ful answers will be obtained from a representative group of 
people. This entails a great deal of statistical work as do 
many of the jobs in applied psychology. 

Thus you can see the work of the industrial psychologist is 
very diverse. This is the reason he is so seldom called an 
industrial psychologist. Rather he takes his title from the 
more specialized job which in reality is only a branch of the 
broad field of industrial psychology. 


A HOSPITAL PSYCHOLOGIST’S DAY 


To get a better idea of what an applied psychologist does, 
let us spend a day with the psychologist of a Massachusetts 
State hospital. We will assume this is a very busy day and 
try to crowd a little of each duty that occurs throughout the 
year into this one hypothetical day. 

This psychologist is a little over thirty years old. He has 
had between five and six years of college training and has his 
Master’s degree. His salary is about two thousand dollars a 
year. This includes his maintenance, or board, room, and 
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laundry. When he gets married his wife will also live at the 
hospital with him and they will be part of that small commu- 
nity of doctors, nurses and attendants that provides all the 
social contacts for the employees except for bi-weekly visits 
to the neighboring city. They will attend the dances that are 
civen for the patients once or twice a month, they will go to 
the not-so-thrilling moving pictures that are shown to the 


patients every week. Personal servants, maids, house men, 
and people to care for any possible children will be found 
among the patients who have reached a satisfactory stage of 


recovery. At the present time this psychologist is living in a 
dormitory where a number of the doctors and other employees 
live. He gets up at seven o’clock in the morning and has his 
breakfast in the employees’ dining room. After breakfast he 
goes to his office and answers his mail. This takes but little 
time. He then reads through the case notes of those patients 
who are in the diagnostic clinic of the hospital and on a ecard 
checks the psychological tests that are to be given to each one 
that day. These patients are for the most part neurotic, neu- 
rological or psychoneurotie cases. Practically all of them are 
to be given a Stanford-Binet test of intelligence. A few are 
to be given performance seales. There are some who are to be 
given Otis self-administering tests and a few who are to be 
given form boards and tests of spatial relations. Some of the 
patients are to be given psychoneurotie inventories, the Bell, 
the Bernreuter, the Humm-Wadsworth or the test that this 
psychologist is himself developing. Most of these tests are to 
be given by the assistant psychologist or one of the three in- 
terns at the hospital. There are a few that the psychologist 
himself wants to administer. 

After these cases have been checked and after a few tests 
have been given, the psychologist must hurry to deliver a lec- 
ture in psychology to the student nurses. This class meets 
twice a week and though the lectures take only forty minutes, 
the psychologist must spend two or three hours preparing for 
each one. After the lecture the psychologist goes to his office 
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and tests two psychotic patients sent to him by one of the 
psychiatrists in the hospital. Each of these tests take quite 
a long time and involves the collection of much material other 
than the test results. Cooperation, attitude and remarks must 
be noted with extreme care and immediately written down wit] 
the psychologist’s interpretation of them. 

After lunch, the psychologist goes on one of his bi-weekly 
visits to the nearby city where he gives several tests to patients 
in the mental hygiene clinic that is connected with the hos 
pital. Here all sorts of people are tested, civilians and pris 
oners, morons and normals, whites and blacks, and they 
present all sorts of mental and nervous disorders. Besides 
obtaining test scores, he must also obtain other material that 
will be relevant in making a diagnosis and in planning treat 
ment. He then goes to the city jail where he administers an 
examination to one of the prisoners. 

It is now rather late but the day’s work is still not completed 
He returns to the hospital and attends a staff meeting that 
takes up one of the cases he has tested. Here the staff, the 
psychiatrists, the psychologist, and the psychiatric social 
worker discuss the case and outline a plan of treatment for 
the patient. The psychologist is requested to interpret some 
of the test scores and to explain what the test measures mean 
One of the psychiatrists is not satisfied and asks how the psy 
chologist knows it measures what he says it does, so the 
psychologist must tell all he knows about the test and justify 
his use of it in this case. After the staff meeting and per- 
haps, as this is a very busy day, after dinner, he must write 
up the brief notes he took on all the patients he saw that day, 
perhaps have some interviews with some who are about to leave 
the hospital and help them with their problems, and read some 
reports on recent research in his field. 

Not all hospital psychologists have all these duties and some 
have many other duties. Some are mainly administrative 
officers, some do only testing, some are concerned mainly with 
research and the development and the evaluation of new and 
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old methods of diagnosis and treatment. Some work mainly 
with children, some with adults, some work with psychotic 
patients, some with only neurotic ones. Some spend all their 
time in the hospital, some travel about the state visiting clinics 
and patients no longer in the institution. For the most part 
their duties are psychometric in nature. .The hospital psy- 
chologist spends most of his time in obtaining mental measure- 
ments and in interpreting them for use in diagnosis and 
treatment. 


SCHOOL AND EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGISTS 


If you are an applied psychologist, the chances are about 
one in four that you will be a school psychologist. One-fourth 


of all applied psychologists are working fpr city school sys- 


tems, private schools and public and private colleges and uni- 
versities. One would expect that there would be a preponder- 
ance of women in this branch but this is not the case. The 
only field of applied psychology where women outnumber men 
is in psychometries, where the majority of people are women. 
Even if there are more masculine school psychologists than 
feminine ones, this field offers many attractions to girls of 
superior ability who are fitted to work with children but who 
do not like the role of the classroom teacher. 

We will follow a school psychologist through a work day as 
we followed the hospital psychologist. Again we will try to 
crowd a little of each duty that occurs throughout the year 
into this one short day and though we may be a little tired 
when we are done, we should have a good idea of what the 
school psychologist does. 

Miss Brown is a young unmarried woman about thirty-five 
years old. If she has that well balanced objectivity that should 
typify a psychologist, she should show no reticence in disclos- 
ing her age to us but we will not ask her to do this, as even 
feminine psychologists are often women before they are psy- 
chologists. She lives in a small apartment close to the ele- 
mentary school where she is stationed and has many friends 
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seattered throughout the community. She is popular with her 
friends and with the six hundred pupils and though she is not 
particularly good looking according to the Hollywood stand. 
ards, she is very attractive, well poised, always neatly dressed 
and is extremely well adjusted. When she was twenty-one she 
graduated from a nearby university and started to teach kin- 
dergarten in this school. During summer vacations she at- 
tended summer schools at various universities and did much 
work at the children’s clinic located in the central building of 
the board of education of this city. Three years ago, after she 


had received her Master’s degree in psychology and done quite 


a bit of graduate work beyond that, she was made school ps) 
chologist, given an office and a secretary of her own, and an 
appropriate raise in salary. At the present time she is making 
twenty-five hundred dollars a year, is expecting a raise during 
the coming year and plans to celebrate by taking a trip t 
South America. 

When she arrives at the office in the morning, she answers 
her mail and orders some group reading tests that are to be 
given to the pupils in the sixth grade before they move on to 
junior high school. Then she checks through the cumulative 
record cards she had taken out last evening when she learned 
what children she was to see that day. She then calls one of 
the home rooms and asks the teacher there to send one of these 
children down to see her. 

This was a small girl, in the third grade, who had been re 
ported by the teacher as being very unfriendly and having a 
lot of trouble with the other children both in the schoolroom 
and on the playground. The little girl entered the psycholo 
gist’s office very shyly and stood with her hands clasped before 
her. Miss Brown asked her if she would like to look at a pic 
ture book while she finished writing a note and the child was 
glad to sit next to the window and look around the room while 
holding the book on her lap. In a few minutes Miss Brown 
approached the child and sitting on a little stool on the other 
side of the window started to talk about the children playing 
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outside the window on the playground below. Gradually she 
learned that the child lived in a rooming house with her 
mother, that her father was 


‘ 


‘gone,’’ and that she didn’t play 
with other children when not in school. The psychologist had 
had most of this information supplied to her by the visiting 
teacher and was thus able to check on what the child told her. 
This interview lasted about fifteen minutes. After the child 
left the room, Miss Brown wrote a note making an appoint- 
ment with the school physician to obtain a check on the child’s 
health and also left a note for the home room teacher to stop 
in to see her so the proper treatment could be outlined with 
her. 

Then she administered a Stanford-Binet intelligence test to 
a boy who was entering this school after having moved from 
another city. She scored this test, entered the information she 
had on a cumulative record form, and checked the names of 
the parents so they would be sent an invitation to attend the 
next child discussion group. 

After lunch she met with the school nurse and the visiting 
teacher and discussed several children they had all come in con- 
tact with. She then had an interview with an irate mother 
who was quite certain that her ten-year-old son was headed 
straight for the electric chair and seemed to be having a pretty 
good time pitying herself on this account. The psychologist 
discovered that absolutely no attempt had ever been made to 
have the child’s life organized and no routine whatsoever had 
ever been introduced into his scheme of living. This interview 
lasted over an hour and the mother, though still pitying her- 
self, began to gain some insight into the causes of her child’s 
misbehavior. 

After this somewhat tiring interview, Miss Brown met a 
group of teachers who were having difficulty in getting a group 
of children to meet the requirements involving an arithmetical 
process. After discussing this with the teachers and helping 
them outline changes in the teaching techniques, she met a 
group of children and took them to a nearby airport where 
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they examined everything quite minutely. After seeing that 
these pupils were safely delivered home, Miss Brown was quite 
fatigued, and out of pity, we shall let her call this a day and 
go home to rest. 

We see that the school psychologist is more than a clinical 
psychologist or a psychometrician. She must be a clinical 
psychologist, a psychometrician, a teacher, a social worker, ; 
publicity agent, and have all the aspects of a human dynamo 
She is possibly the hardest worker of any applied psychologist 
but hers is the opportunity to obtain more satisfaction from 
her job than do many other professional people. 


TRAINING FOR APPLIED PSYCHOLOGISTS 


There are not many ways of becoming an applied psycholo- 


gist. All jobs in applied psychology require a bachelor of arts 
degree and practically all of them require at least a Master’s 
degree. There is a growing tendency for employers of applied 
psychologists to require anyone they hire for a responsible 
position to have a Doctor’s degree. However, it seems that 
there are some jobs in applied psychology, doing testing and 
other technological jobs, for people with only a Master’s de- 
gree. It is practically impossible to get a job as an applied 
psychologist with less than five years of college training and 
it is most desirable to have at least seven years of college train- 
ing. This training consists of at least two years of broad cul- 
tural subjects, two or three years of training in various 
branches of theoretical psychology and the remainder of the 
time spent in acquiring an intensive training in applied psy- 
chology with all the actual experience it is possible to obtain. 
There are over five hundred institutions of higher learning 
in the country offering more or less suitable training for the 
first four years. The number offering satisfactory training in 
applied psychology is much smaller and of those the ones that 
have adequate facilities for the actual obtaining of experience 
while in training can be counted with little difficulty. Among 
these are the following institutions. They offer graduate work 
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in clinical, industrial, and educational psychology and have 
been the places where most applied psychologists have received 
their training. 

Columbia University 

Ohio State University 

University of Minnesota 

University of Chicago 

Stanford University 

University of Pennsylvania 

University of Indiana 

University of Iowa 


There are many other schools with good psychology depart- 


ments but the above are the ones that place the most emphasis 
ipon applied psychology. 

Many applied psychologists have spent six months or a year 
n working as an interne, much as a doctor does after he has 
ompleted his training in medical school. These internships 
usually pay no salary but include maintenance at the institu- 
tion offering them. They are offered by hospitals, schools for 
the feebleminded, prisons, and other government agencies. 
They are not too hard to obtain at the present time as the 
number of people requesting them is not very large and these 
institutions are glad to have an opportunity to get work done 
that their budgets otherwise would not allow. This work con- 
sists of testing, interviewing and doing case work under the 
supervision of the employees of the institution. If planned 
correctly, it can be an invaluable source of training. It also 
often offers an opportunity to conduct research. All training 
programs recommended by applied psychologists and by their 
organizations include one of these training internships. 

We have seen that the knowledge the applied psychologist 
should possess covers two fields—the area of the individual 
and the area of society or of the community. If he is to know 
how to integrate the individual and society and to make per- 
sonality a functioning part of the community, he must know 
all there is to know about these two aspects of life. This 
knowledge needs to be more than a theoretical knowledge. It 
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has to be a knowledge of facts and a knowledge of how to use 
these facts. Not only must the applied psychologist know the 
experiments that have been done in child training but he must 
know which nursery school in the community is best fitted for 
a particular child, who is in charge of it and what their train- 
ing has been. He must know how far the school is from the 
home and how much it will cost the parents to send the child 
there. He needs a working knowledge of the community as 
well as a working knowledge of the individual. Of course this 
working knowledge must have underlying it a knowledge of 
the theoretical considerations that are important. Theory and 
facts cannot be separated in science and a working knowledge 
must be based upon the generalized knowledge that is com- 
monly referred to as theory. 

Those things an applied psychologist must be acquainted 
with can roughly be divided into the following sections: 

1. The biological sciences, including zoology, anatomy, neu 
rology, pathology, and physiology. Some applied psycholo 
gists, in hospitals, clinics, ete., will need more in this field than 


will others, but all should have enough knowledge of these mat- 
ters to understand and discuss them intelligently with the staff 
physicians. 


2. The social sciences, including sociology, economies, and 
perhaps even history. The applied psychologist must know 
the sources of institutions, of group habits. He must be able 
to tell the difference between biological necessities and social 
mores that have lost all biological significance. He must know 
how governments are set up and which branches and bureaus 
deal with specific problems. He must know whom to go to 
when he wants to get things done, whom to write to for infor- 
mation. He must know how labor unions influence the 
home atmosphere and how economic upheavals can disable 
personality. 

3. Statistics, including not only the use of statistics but also 
some of the theoretical basis for them. The applied psycholo- 
gist must know what statistics to use and, what is just as impor- 
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tant, wirich ones not to use. He must know what they mean, 
that is, a statistic must convey to him what the author means 
it to when it is used correctly. This does not require a broad 
mathematical background but rather it does imply a true 
understanding of the logie lying behind all statistical descrip- 
tion and analysis. 

4. Philosophy and educational theory, including ethics and 
logic. Although a mastery of these formal fields is not essen- 
tial, the individual psychologist must understand the philoso- 
phies underlying our educational and other social institutions. 

5. The psychological sciences, including general psychology, 
experimental psychology, educational psychology, the psychol- 
ogy of learning and all fields of applied and theoretical psy- 
chology. Courses must be selected so as to avoid a too minute 
specialization but the field of psychology is too broad for any 
one person to master. Some specialization is necessary. It is 
well for the student to know early in his graduate career what 
broad field of applied psychology he plans to enter and to cen- 
ter his training in that area. However, no matter what area 


he chooses, he is going to need some of all of the things just 
discussed. 


Much has been written on the personality qualifications of 
the applied psychologist. All of this has emphasized the psy- 
chologist’s need for a well adjusted personality. No one has 
ever proven that the maladjusted individual does not make a 
good psychologist but it seems logical to expect that a person 
who cannot balance his own life is not going to be able to help 
other people find adjustment in theirs. If he knows the proper 
techniques to apply to others, he should know which ones to 
apply to himself and consequently should be well adjusted. 
However, there is no indication that a bald-headed barber is 
inferior in any way to one with a lion’s mane, so perhaps the 
best thing to say is not that the maladjusted person will be an 
inferior psychologist but rather that he will perhaps be unhap- 
pier as a psychologist than he would as anything else. 

Many students in college are attracted to psychology through 
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a curiosity to find out about themselves and about other peopl; 
This curiosity is often a morbid one and has a personal mal 
adjustment, often a sexual one, as a basis. Perhaps it is profit- 
able for these students to acquire psychological insight into 
their own and other people’s problems but this morbid eur; 
osity should not be taken as any indication of a vocational 
interest. Unfortunately there is no way of telling when scien 


tific curiosity begins and this other type stops. Perhaps there 
is no difference and all psychological motivation is of this first 
kind, but we have some indication that this first kind is not 
very permanent and when maladjustment is cleared up, the 
interest often disappears. It also seems that the individual 
himself can tell fairly well if the interest is a healthy one or 
not. 

As long as we are mentioning vocational interests, it may 
be well to mention that those interests that typify academic 
psychologists on various interest inventories are not identical 
to those of applied psychologists. It may be that the interests 
of applied psychologists are more closely akin to the interests 
of other groups of people engaged in social work, such as the 
teacher, the YMCA secretary, the newspaper man. We cai 
say that at the present time there is no way to measure voca 
tional interests of applied psychologists. The only way to get 
an estimation of them is by interpreting the scores of other 
interest scales from the standpoint of their relationships to th 
field of applied psychology. 

In summary, we can say that the applied psychologist mus' 
be a person with a broad background, not only in cultura 
material, literature, and art, but also in the technical fields ot 
biology, sociology, statistics, and psychology. He must be wel! 
adjusted and have a pleasing personality. He must be of supe 
rior social and verbal intelligence and not too grotesque 10 
appearance. 

As most professions, applied psychology has many things 
that make it attractive as a career and many things that do 
not. The work involved brings the applied psychologist int’ 
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many face to face situations and he is constantly meeting new 
and different people, some of them pleasant and some of them 
extremely unpleasant. He talks to these people and often 
must make himself a good friend in a very short time. In 
other words he must make these people like him almost in- 
stantly. He is usually given a great deal of prestige by the 
position he holds and this is in itself a great help in estab- 
lishing this friendly relationship, or rapport, that is so neces- 
sary. However, he must himself possess certain qualities of 
personality that so far have not been scientifically studied, 
personality characteristics that go under the name of pleasant 
ness, charm, poise, or friendliness. 

As the work deals with different people, it seldom becomes 
monotonous as no two people are alike and the psychologist is 
particularly able to appreciate differences. In spite of these 
wide individual differences, the basic problems brought to the 
applied psychologist fall into a limited number of categories. 
There is much satisfaction in recognizing problems and being 
able to appreciate how they are altered and affected by the 
conditions that are peculiar to each particular case. The work 
has endless variety and new and interesting things are con- 
stantly occurring. There is a certain amount of monotony 
entailed in testing and in handling a limited sort of case load 
but to the well trained psychologist with basic interests in this 
field, there is enough else of interest to compensate for the 
necessary monotony and routine. 

The chances for doing work that is of a beneficial nature 
are limited only by the psychologist’s imagination. Along 
with the doctor, the social worker, and the teacher, he finds 
more opportunity to directly help his fellow men than do any 
other professional people. 


There are a few things which make applied psychology less 
attractive as a profession, even to those who are fitted for the 
work. First, the period of training is long, seven years of 
college work being the desirable time. Then the financial re- 
wards are not too great. Annual salaries range from one 
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thousand to twenty thousand dollars a year. Not over two or 
three applied psychologists in the country get this top figure 
and the number getting more than ten thousand dollars a year 
ean be counted on both hands. The average salaries for the 
different types of applied psychologists in 1939 were as 
follows : 
Consulting psychologists . $3,250 
Industrial 3,000 
Educational ; 2,900 
Clinical psychologists = 2,500 
Teachers .............. = 1,900 
Psychometricians 1,750 
These are the salaries most people are making in these fields 
when they are about thirty-five years old. However, there is 
a wide range and many people who have been doing outstand- 
ing work for a great number of years in all of these fields are 
making less than the above figures. 


NEW FIELDS FOR APPLIED PSYCHOLOGISTS 


In the last few years several jobs have appeared in various 
fields that offer opportunities for applied psychologists. One 
of these fields is radio. At the present time there are only a 
few psychologists connected with the larger of the radio net- 
works but they have quickly risen to responsible positions and 
it seems that soon there will be openings for more. The work 
of these people is concerned mainly with the determination of 
the effectiveness of programs and the discovery of audience 
preferences. These people are not called psychologists, as this 
title does not command the respect of the industrial world, but 
their training is in social psychology and differential psychol- 
ogy and they are truly applied psychologists. 

Another field that has employed a few psychologists in the 
past few years is that of traffic investigation. So many people 
are killed and injured every year in traffic accidents that city 
and state officials are constantly looking for methods of reduc- 
ing the number of casualties. Many accidents are not caused 
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by mechanical imperfections in the automobile but rather by 
imperfections in the driver. The psychologist is called in to 
discover what these imperfections are and io suggest methods 
of overcoming them. 

One distillery hires an experimental psychologist to deter- 
mine the most pleasing blend of whiskey. Several advertising 
companies hire psychologists to determine the most attractive 
way of putting a product on the market. Thus you see that 
there are many types of work that a psychologist might end 
up doing. There are only a few in these special fields at the 
present time and there is no positive trend showing they are 
on the inerease but it does seem that with the coming of tele- 
vision and the increased importance of advertising, more jobs 
should appear for the applied psychologists. 


The opportunities for obtaining jobs at the present time are 
very limited. Society has not yet recognized that the services 
of the applied psychologist are as necessary as the services of 
the physician in the institutions it runs. Consequently, over 


one-half of the prisons and the hospitals in the country do not 
have psychologists on their staffs. The directors are very 
often quite aware of this need but this awareness has not as 
yet in many cases led to any definite action. Most city school 
systems in the country have a psychologist on their staffs but 
the services of many more could be used. Thus as among most 
professions that offer direct service to the public, medicine, 
dentistry, and social work, there is more work than the people 
in the professions can handle but there are few opportunities 
for new people to sell their services. Therefore we can say 
at the present time there is little demand for applied psycholo- 
gists but there exists a vast field that may in the near future 
offer employment to a great number of applied psychologists. 





WHAT ARE THE PERSONALITY TRAITS 
OF THE SUCCESSFUL CLERICAL 
WORKER? 


ARTHUR F. DODGE 
University of Illinois 


N a previous article’ the writer reported a study of the per- 
sonality traits of successful sales-people. This present 
article reports a similar study of clerical workers. Clerical 

workers were selected for study because clerical work is com- 
monly thought of as requiring for success a type of personality 
widely different from that required for success in selling. 

In selecting the experimental groups, care was taken to ex- 
clude all whose work included customer or public contacts 
Also, all office-machine operators were excluded with the excep 
tion of typists. An attempt was made to include clerical 
workers of both sexes. But it was possible to secure only two 
small groups of male clerical workers, and for this reason the 
present article is confined to female clerical workers only. 

Eight separate groups of female clerical workers from four 
different business organizations? were studied, a total of 192 
individuals. Ratings of ability, based upon quantity of work 
accomplished, were obtained for each individual. One com- 
pany kept production records and provided the writer with the 
‘*production efficiency’’* of each of the workers included in the 


1 Dodge, Arthur F. ‘‘What Are the Personality Traits of the Success 
ful Sales-person?’’ The Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. XXII, \ 
3, p. 229. 

2In the three larger business organizations, the workers studied wer 
divided into two or more groups, each group being composed of indi 
viduals engaged in similar activities and reporting to the same superior 

8 These ‘‘ production efficiencies’’ varied from a high of 120 to a low 
55. This company also kept records of the quality of work of each indi 


ina 


vidual. A high correlation was found to exist between the quantity a 
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study. The other companies furnished ratings of clerical 
ability as determined by the immediate superiors of the em- 
ployees studied. Those making the ratings were asked to 
consider only the quantity of work turned out. This was 
thought to be the most objective basis for rating and only 
experienced workers were included in the study. 

Each individual also filled out a personality inventory. Each 
of the eight groups was then divided into two sub-groups of 
approximately equal numbers on the basis of ability ratings, 
one sub-group composed of those with the higher ratings for 
ability and the other sub-group composed of those with the 
lower ratings for ability. The eight sub-groups composed of 


those with the higher ability ratings were then combined into 
a single group of 102 individuals and will be referred to here- 
after as the better workers. The eight sub-groups composed 
of those with lower ratings were similarly combined into a 
single group of 90 individuals and will be referred to hereafter 
as the poorer workers. An item analysis of the personality 
inventories was then made to find those items with respect to 


which there was a tendency for the better workers to answer 
differently from the poorer workers. 

As a result of this analysis 39 items were found which seemed 
to differentiate between the better and poorer workers. An at- 
tempt was then made to classify these items by grouping to- 
gether any items which seemed to indicate a similar attitude or 
habit of action. Six different groupings or classifications were 
made which the writer has attempted to name and has hereafter 
designated as ‘‘traits.’’ Each ‘‘trait’’ represents an attitude 
or habit of action which the better workers report themselves 
as possessing more frequently than do the poorer workers. It 
was found that the better clerical workers reported themselves 
as (1) not moody and not subject to worry, more frequently 
than did the poorer workers, also the better clerical workers 





ty 


ity of the work produced by the workers but the ‘‘production effi- 
ney ’’(a measure of quantity production) was used as the only measure 
f ability as a basis for this study. 
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more frequently reported themselves as (2) even tempered. 
(3) lacking self-sufficiency, (4) unwilling to accept responsi- 
bility, (5) non-social, and (6) not craving admiration. Tables 
1 to 6 inclusive indicate the extent of differentiation between 
the better and poorer workers with respect to each of these 
traits. The inventory items are given at the bottom of each 
table in order that the reader may judge the validity of the 
classification and, if he wishes, may rearrange them in a differ- 
ent and possibly more logical classification. 


TABLE 1 


Extent to which the Better Clerical Workers Report Themselves as not 
Moody and not Subject to Worry More Frequently than do the Poorer 
Clerical Workers 


Per cent giving 
favored response Ratio 
Item *Favored ——_—————— Difference P.E. of Sen 
No. response Better Poorer in per cent difference — 
workers workers 
(102) (90) 


P.E. 


43 4.8 
47 4.8 
52 4.8 

No 64 4.5 
72 No 4.8 
83 No 84 2 4.0 
91 No 70 : 4.6 


No 
No 
No 


mn og oy 
aon bo 


© 


* The ‘‘favored response’’ is that given by the better workers more 
frequently than by the poorer workers. 


18. Do you often like to be alone? 

20. Do your feelings change from happiness to sadness with but little 
cause for the change? 
Do you often ‘‘ feel down and out’’? 
Have you a more nervous temperament than the average person? 
Do you shed tears with little provocation? 
Does your mind frequently wander so badly that you forget what you 
are doing? 
Are you sometimes worried by the feeling that people on the street 
are watching you? 
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The first column in each of these six tables indicates the 
number of the item in the personality inventory used. The 
second column indicates the response which was given by the 
better workers more frequently than by the poorer workers. 
Column three indicates the per cent of better workers giving 
the favored response and column four the per cent of poorer 
workers giving this response. Column five gives the difference 
between the per cents shown in column three and four. 
Column six shows the probable error of this difference and 
column seven the ratio of the difference to the probable error. 

A study of Tables 1 to 6 reveals that the differentiation be- 


TABLE 2 


Extent to which the Better Clerical Workers Report Themselves as Even 
tempered More Frequently than do the Poorer Clerical Workers 


Per cent giving 
favored response Ratio 
Item *Favored ————_—————— Difference P.E.of difference 
No. response Better Poorer in per cent difference —._—— 
workers workers P.E. 


(102) (90) 


No 59 
No 63 
No 84 
No 69 
No 61 
No 80 
No 76 


“ = } 
coaawa Ge 


~ 


See note at foot of Table 1. 


Do you usually object if someone tries to get ahead of you in line? 
Are you much affected by praise or blame? 

Are you easily offended in discussing certain topics? 

Do you often feel upset and ill-tempered? 

Are you greatly embarrassed if you speak to a stranger by mistake? 
Do you ever upbraid a workman who fails to have your work ready 
when promised ? 

Do you tend to be critical of other people? 
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tween the better and poorer clerical workers with respect to 
most of the individual inventory items is not highly significant.‘ 


TABLE 3 
Extent to which the Better Clerical Workers Report Themselves as Lack 
ing Self-Sufficiency More Frequently than do the Poorer Clerical 
Workers 


Per cent giving 
favored response Ratio 


Item *Favored ———— Difference P.E.of  aigaronce 

No. response Better Poorer in per cent difference ————~ 
workers workers P.E. 

(102) (90) 





38 31 
76 71 
34 29 
35 30 
66 53 
14 6 
81 y 82 71 
87 2% 11 
90 43 38 


*See note at foot of Table 1. 


In planning your own personal affairs do you usually prefer to work 

alone rather than with the assistance of others? 

Have you ever become so absorbed in creative work that you did not 

feel the need of intimate friends? 

Do you frequently refuse to do things because of fear of failure? 

Do you like to tell your troubles to others? 

Do you get a better understanding of problems by studying them 

out alone rather than by discussing the problem with others? 

Do you enjoy investigating strange places? 

Do you dislike to ask others for advice? 

Had you rather be alone when under emotional strain? 

Do you usually face your troubles alone without going to someont 

else for help or advice? 

4A difference equal to the probable error of the difference means that 

the chances are 3 to 1 that a real difference exists between better and 
poorer worker with respect to that item, a difference equal to twice th 
probable error means the chances are 10 to 1 that a real difference exists, 
a difference three times the probable error indicates a 45 to 1 chance, and 
a difference four times the probable error indicates a 284 to 1 chance. 
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However, it will be noted that five of the six tables contain one 
or more items in which the difference between the per cent of 
favorable responses is at least three times the probable error 
of this difference. The trait ‘‘non-social’’ as represented in 
Table 5 differentiates the least clearly between the better and 
poorer workers, the most significant item having a critical 
ratio of only 2.6 and the critical ratios of the other four items 
ranging from 1.0 to 1.5. Table 7 presents data for four addi- 
tional items which the writer found difficult to classify. 


TABLE 4 


Extent to which the Better Clerical Workers Report Themselves as Un- 
willing to Accept Responsibility More Frequently than 
Do the Poorer Clerical Workers 


Per cent giving 
f 4 ) > > > ° 
favored response Ratio 
difference 


Item *Favored 


Difference P.E. of 


No. response Better Poorer in per cent difference - —PE 
workers workers — 
(102) (90) 


No 22 11 
38 No 67 54 
45 Yes 45 
48 No 39 
69 No 72 


* See note at foot of Table 1. 


In case of accident, do you immediately do something to help? 

Have you held the position of chairman or leader of a group within 
recent years? 

Do you tend to be slow in making decisions? 

Have you ever solicited money for some worthy cause? 

Do you prefer to assume entire responsibility in a given situation 
rather than share such responsibility with another? 


Table 8 is an attempt to summarize Tables 1 to 6 inclusive. 
The first column of this table indicates the trait. The second 
column indicates the number of personality inventory items 
confirming the trait. The figures shown in the third column 
are the averages computed from the seventh column in the 
previous tables. 
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TABLE 5 


Extent to which the Better Clerical Workers Report Themselves as Non 
Social, or Ill at Ease during Social Contacts, More Frequently 
than Do the Poorer Clerical Workers 


Per cent giving 
favored response Ratio 
Item *Favored a Difference P.E. of difference 
No. response Better Poorer in per cent difference - - 
workers workers PE. 
(102) (90) 


48 41 
61 56 
42 37 
42 36 
24 14 


” See note at foot of T: ble : 


Do you feel uncomfortable when talking with a noted person or some 
one in a high business position? 


Do you occasionally have periods of loneliness? 

Are you often uncomfortable because of bashfulness or shyness? 
Do you talk freely at social parties? 

Do you find it easy to make new friends? 


TABLE 6 


Extent to which the Better Clerical Workers Report Themselves as no 
Craving Admiration More Frequently than Do the 
Poorer Clerical Workers 


Per cent giving 
favored response 
Item *Favored eee Difference P.E.of giffore nee 
No. response Better Poorer in per cent difference —— PI 
workers workers 
(102) (90) 


16 No 47 33 
28 53 46 


* See note at bottom of Table 1. 


Ratio 














16. Do you greatly enjoy telling others of your own personal good for- 
tune? 


28. Is the admiration of others essential to your happiness? 
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TABLE 7 


Unclassified Items 


Per cent giving 
favored response Ratio 
*Favored — Difference P.E.of gigrorence 
response Better Poorer in per cent difference —__—— 

workers workers P.E. 
(102) (90) 
No 61 49 
No 28 20 
No 89 78 


No 24 16 
* See note at bottom of Table 1. 


Do you feel that you would be likely to get in a ‘‘rut’’ if you were 


not occasionally stimulated by contacts with successful people? 
Do you like to get the opinions of many people before making impor- 
tant decisions? 


Do you tend to be radical rather than conservative in your point of 
view ? 


Can you accept criticism without feeling hurt? 


TABLE 8 


Summary of Traits Characteristic of the Successful Clerical Worker 


Number of Average of 
Trait items confirm- the critical 
ing the trait ratios 





Not moody and not subject 
to worry Table 1 

Even tempered Table 2 

Lacking self-sufficiency Table 
3 

Unwilling to accept resonsi- 
bility Table 4 

Non-social Table 5 

Not craving admiration Table 
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TABLE 9 
Correlations between Clerical Personality Scores and Ratings of Clerical 


Success 


Coefficient of 
correlation 


Business Organiza- Group a 64 


tion No. 1 Group b é 50 


Business Organiza- Group a + .32 


tion No. 2 Group b : 62 

Group ¢ + 49 

Business Organiza- Group a 39 
tion No. 3 Group b 


Business Organiza- 


; 4 One group only 19 
tion No. 4 °8 P 


In order to determine to what extent these traits correlate 
with success in each of the eight different groups of clerical 
workers, the following steps were taken. The personality in 
ventories as originally filled out by the 192 individuals were 
first scored with respect to the 39 items shown in Tables 1 to 7. 
Weights from 1 to 3 were assigned to these items according to 
the degree to which they differentiated between the better and 
poorer workers. The resulting scores (designated as clerical 
personality scores) were then correlated with the original 
ratings of clerical success or ability. Table 9 shows such corre- 
lations for each of the eight original groups from the four 
business organizations. 

Business organizations number one and number two are mail 
order companies, business organization number three is a public 
service company, and business organization number four is a 
bank. It will be noted that the coefficients of correlation are 
highest for the mail order companies, lower for the public 
service company and approximately zero for the bank. The 
type of work performed by the workers from the mail order 
companies is of a highly routine nature. The duties of the 
workers from the public service company are somewhat less 
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routine, and for the workers from the bank even less routine. 
Table 9 therefore seems to indicate that the traits revealed by 
this study are most highly correlated with success in clerical 
work of a highly routine nature. It is interesting to note that 


business organization number one is the only company for 


which production records were available for each of the work- 
ers studied. It may be that the lower correlation for the 
croups from the other business organizations is partly due to 
less valid ratings of clerical success. Incidentally the less 
routine a task the more difficult it is to measure ability or 
success. 


SUMMARY 


The personality traits found to accompany clerical success 
in the groups included in this study are (a) not moody and not 
subject to worry, (b) even tempered, (c) lacking self-suffi- 
ciency, (d) unwilling to accept responsibility, (e) non-social, 
and (f) not craving admiration. 

These traits show highest correlation with success in the most 
routine types of work. 

A comparison with the personality traits of successful sales- 
people, as reported in the article previously referred to, shows 
that absence of moodiness and freedom from worry are char- 
acteristic of both the successful sales-person and the successful 
clerical worker. The successful sales-person was found to be 
social, self-sufficient, and willing to accept responsibility while 
these three traits appear to be characteristic of the poorer 
clerical worker, as a larger proportion of the poorer than cf the 
better clerical workers reported themselves as possessing these 
traits. Is it possible that these three traits can be a handicap 
in any occupation? At first thought this seems impossible but 
a further consideration suggests the possibility that these traits 
might interfere with the rapid performance of routine clerical 
jobs. For example, a social individual might find it difficult 
to stick to a routine task without frequently talking to her 
neighbor, while a self-sufficient individual or one wishing to 
accept responsibility might chafe at a routine task or might 
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even cause trouble by assuming responsibility on a job where 
routine must be followed without question. 

This study has attempted to discover the traits (as self. 
reported) which are associated with success in clerical occupa- 
tions. Care has been taken throughout the article to omit 
reference to any causal relationship between these traits and 
success or failure. However, there is a tacit assumption that 
the traits found to be associated with success are factors caus- 
ing this success. Of what practical value are studies of per- 
sonality unless such a causal relationship exists? We must, 
however, admit the possibility that the success is the cause of 
the trait, and not the trait the cause of the success. If we 
consider the trait ‘‘freedom from worry’’ it is perhaps just as 
reasonable to believe that success as a clerical worker causes 
freedom from worry as that freedom from worry causes success 

Personality studies of individuals before entering an oceu- 
pation and again after entrance into the occupation should help 
in determining which is the cause and which is the effect. 





METHODS OF EVALUATING THE EFFI- 
CIENCY OF DOOR-TO-DOOR SALES- 
MEN OF BAKERY PRODUCTS’ 


ROY M. DORCUS 


University of California at Los Angeles 


N the scientific selection of men for employment for specific 

jobs, we are faced with a problem to which insufficient at- 

tention has been given; namely, that of determining what 
constitutes a good employee and what his characteristics are. 
Theoretically job analysis should answer this question, but 
very often the characteristics which are thought to be essential 
for the job do not turn out to be of major importance. We 
have only to turn to the selection of automobile drivers to illus- 
trate the point in question. In the beginning, it was assumed 
that quick reaction time, certain qualities of sensory function, 
a given level of intelligence, and ability to maintain attention 
would be necessary for a good driver. Most of these criteria 
have failed to separate satisfactorily the poor drivers from 
the good drivers. If, therefore, these assumed attributes of 
the good driver are no longer valid, what are the attributes of 
a good driver? We have to conclude that we do not know. 


Many other occupations have been assumed to require obvious 
traits or characteristics, and we have proceeded to select indi- 
viduals that have these assumed characteristics without prop- 
erly ascertaining whether the assumed characteristics actually 
are essential to the occupation. 


1 Some of the figures presented in this paper are altered to a certain 
extent, since the actual figures would furnish information of a private 
nature to the general public. These alterations are always representative, 
however, of the directional trends and for discussion purposes suffice for 
the true figures. 
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When I attempted to select door-to-door salesmen for a large 
baking organization, I was confronted with the problem of 
what constituted a good salesman. Now it is perfectly clear 
that the selection of a salesman of this type or any other type 
by test procedure, will be no more reliable than the reliability 
of the criteria against which we match the results of test selec 
tion. It was necessary first to determine the standards to bi 
applied to salesmen already in the company’s employment. 

The first method which normally suggests itself is that of 
volume of business secured by each salesman. Since main 
tenance of the company or organization depends upon finan 
cial returns, this would seem to be an adequate criterion. In 


other words, if the company could hire salesmen whom they 


could predict would secure, for example, a minimum of $250 
worth of business per week, they would be assured of a profit 
as a result of these efforts. Unfortunately the problem is not 
that simple. The salesman who actually produces the most 
business may be the least efficient in the company and the 
reverse may also be true; namely that the salesman who pro- 
duces the least volume of business may be doing the best job 
of selling. Standard practices in setting up routes have a 
decided bearing on this matter. The number of houses, and 
hence potential business, may vary from 300 to 4000 or eve: 
more per route depending upon the Sales Manager’s opinion 
of the potentialities of the territory. Of course, if these opin 
ions were accurate, then the problem of evaluating the sales 
man would not be so difficult. It has been found from prac 
tical experience that two men may produce different results 
from the same territory but that it is undesirable to shift men 
from territory to territory to determine the actual status 0! 
the territory involved. This notion is based on the contention 
that the salesman builds up personal contacts with customers 
which are disrupted with each shift of the man. The sales 
manager, therefore, has had to rely on personal judgment 0! 
the territory in deciding whether the salesman is producing 4 
satisfactory volume of business in a given territory. As will 
be shown later, this judgment is fairly often erroneous. 
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Let us now return to my earlier statement, that a high 
volume producer may be inefficient and that a low volume 
producer may be efficient. Let us assume that a salesman 
produces $400.00 worth of business from a territory of 4000 
homes. He may, nevertheless, be only skimming the territory, 
whereas the salesman who produces $200.00 worth of business 
from a territory containing 1000 homes is selling twice the 
percentage of available customers. You may say that this 
indicates that the routes are poorly laid out and I would agree. 
The judgment of whether the salesman is good or poor, how- 
ever, is influenced by such factors and selection by test will in 
turn be influenced by such factors. Further, no satisfactory 
method of evaluating territory had been worked out previous 
to this investigation. More will be said of this later. 

A second method of evaluating salesmen is by the well- 
known rating technique. Under these circumstances various 
supervisors are asked to throw the men, on a basis of efficiency, 
into two or more groups. While there is a fair degree of cor- 
relation in rating, considerable disagreement is found and the 
supervisors eannot divorce their judgments from volume of 
business obtained. 

The third method consists of a job analysis in which the 
supposed characteristics of good salesmen are checked against 
the supposed possession of the characteristics. This method 
has two faults: (1) The supposed traits may be relevant or 
they may not be relevant. (2) The judgment of whether the 
individual possesses the trait may or may not be accurate. 
Although we have collected considerable data on these two 
points, no attempt to present this material will be made in 
this paper. 

After considerable consultation with the sales manager, sales 
supervisors and other officials of the organization, it was de- 
cided that the most profitable approach to the selection prob- 
lem could be made after careful evaluation of the route set up. 
We attempted, therefore, to develop a yardstick that could be 


applied to each route. Certain information was already avail- 
able as a basis on which to begin this task. The department of 
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commerce and the publishers of the Saturday Evening Posi 
were able to supply data from which economic maps of the 
city could be constructed. For classification purposes the city 


was then divided into areas on a basis of relative rental values 
of homes. For convenience of designation we shall refer to 
these areas as red, yellow, green and blue. The red areas were 
those in which the highest wage level prevailed, and the blue, 
those areas in which the lowest wage level obtained. It so 
happens that the size of families and consumption of bread per 
member of the family is not in direct ratio to economic status 
From sampling data obtained by the firm, it was ascertained 
that the consumption of bread and baking products per famil) 
was highest in the green area and lowest in the red area. The 
blue area which is the lowest economic area and highest in 
members per family, consumed slightly less bread per family 
than the green area. This can be explained on a basis of low 
income from which other necessities must be bought, and of 
these necessities, certain other food products are somewhat 
cheaper than bread. The people of the high income area 
(red) consume less bread per member of the family because 
other more expensive bakery products and other more expen- 
sive non-bakery products can be afforded to supplement the 
diet. The differential in buying power introduces still an- 
other factor; namely, that the various economic levels pur- 
chase in varying percentages from door-to-door salesmen. 
Since the cost of bakery products is somewhat higher when 
delivered to the door, we find that the higher the income level 
the greater the patronage of house delivered products. In 
the blue area, (the lowest economic level) very little door-to- 
door selling is done because these areas are supplied with stale 
stores and cheap bakery products. The percentage of buyers 
from door-to-door bakery salesmen varies from almost 0 in the 
lowest economic areas to about 75 per cent in the highest areas. 
With the foregoing information available we are in a position 
to determine what potential business might be expected from 
a given route, provided there were no competitors. If we 
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count the number of houses or families on a route; multiply 


the number by the percentage of families that buy home de- 
livered products in the type of area involved; then multiply, 
by the number of loaves of bread consumed per family; and 
finally by the price per loaf, we can fairly accurately estimate 
the business that may be expected. Since competitors will 
secure some of this potential business, we have to ascertain the 
average business done by each organization. Sampling tech- 
niques again supply the information. The well managed or- 
canizations obtain approximately the same percentage of the 
total business and the relative volume is fairly constant for all 
economic areas. We can therefore substitute in the formula 
previously given, the percentage of customers buying from the 
bakery in question, for the percentage buying from door-to- 
door delivery. If then the route fails to produce the expected 
business we may look into the sales ability of the man on the 
route. As soon as we begin to investigate salesmen from this 
angle, we find that there are at least two phases of the selling 
problem: first, that of obtaining customers and second, that 
of selling the necessary quantity of the products to each cus- 
tomer. These two factors do not appear to go hand in hand. 
Some salesmen seem to be excellent solicitors but are unable 
to persuade the customer to buy in any quantity, others seem 
to be able to sell their customers but are unable to secure them 
initially. 

The routes were analyzed next to determine whether the 
salesman was at fault or whether the route was improperly 
laid out. If we take a few illustrations of the points made 
earlier we can see how the system works out. One route 
showed a sales volume of $190.00 per week. The sales per 
customer was the average for that type of territory; the sales- 
man was actually selling 45 per cent of the homes on the route; 
nevertheless, if judged on volume of business obtained, he was 
a poorer salesman than the one whom I will now describe. The 
salesman produced a total of $235.00 worth of business. His 
sales per customer were average for the type of territory in 
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question yet he was selling only 20 per cent of the homes 
his route. This man was doing a successful job from ever 
angle, since the company only expected to secure 20 per cent 
of the potential business in this territory. The first salesman 
was the superior salesman, in view of the fact that he secured 
almost double the anticipated number of customers. A third 
salesman who produced a satisfactory volume of business was 
actually selling only 12 per cent of the homes on his route 
This man was a poor salesman. He apparently was satisfie 
with his earnings and was unwilling to exert extra effort t 
increase his earnings. There is a high probability that his 
territory would have supported two routes instead of one. 

In a part of the survey 70 salesmen were analyzed by th 
sales manager and by our yardstick. We found that there 
was a serious discrepancy between his estimates and our yard 
stick in 20 of the 70 cases. Later in a conference we attempted 
to account for these discrepancies. This brought to light cer 
tain fallacies that had existed in the minds of the sales super- 
visors. One of the fallacies was the belief that territories con 
taining a high percentage of Jewish homes were poor territory 
because Jewish people are supposed to buy chiefly from Jewish 
bakeries. Consequently, certain salesmen were rated as g 
salesmen by their supervisors, largely because they were doing 
a satisfactory volume of business in what the supervisors 
thought was poor territory. On a basis of the following illus 
trations we can see that this belief is actually without muc! 
foundation. 

All four of these men produced a satisfactory volume 0! 
business. Of the four, the salesman on route B produced the 


highest volume of business, yet he was rated as only fair by 
the supervisor and poor by me. When we examine the data 
carefully we find that on route A 12 per cent of the homes 
were sold; on B, 16 per cent of the homes; on C, 8 per cent 0! 
the homes; and on D, 13 per cent of the homes. If high Jewis! 
population were the controlling factor, then we should hav 
expected route D which is 75 per cent Jewish to be lowest 





lowest 
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a ee — Comment made on basis 
20 > Supervisors commen . . 
R ute I ot proposed yardstick 
Good salesman, good can Poor canvasser, sales per 
vasser, good territory, customer low, route too 
25% Jewish. large. 
Fair salesman, poor can Poor canvasser, sales per 


vasser, good territory, customer low, route too 


25% Jewish. large. 


Good salesman, territory Poor canvasser, sales per 


poor, 50% Jewish. customer low. 


Good salesman, territory Poor canvasser, sales per 


poor, 75% Jewish. customer low. 


in percentage of homes sold and routes A and B to be higher. 
Route C which is intermediate in this factor shows the lowest 
percentage of homes sold, yet the salesman on this route has 
been rated as good by the supervisors. It would be impossible 
to present an analysis of each route and salesman in this paper, 
but it will suffice to state that more careful consideration was 
given to the rating of the salesmen and to the route structure 
as a result of this analysis. We finally came to rather close 
agreement about the various salesmen. In some instances, the 
yardstick was ineffective, particularly in evaluating country 
routes. Special circumstances operated which influenced 
other routes and if these special circumstances could not be 
discounted, the yardstick was not applied. 

This method of determining the efficiency of the route sales- 
men is effective only when applied to men who have been on 
the job for a period of several months. Any change in the 
man on the route usually results in a slight loss in the number 
of old customers. What happens after this initial loss depends 
largely upon the ability of the man. Customers may gradu- 
ally drift away or new customers may be added. The best 
technique of selection will not eliminate all of the inferior 
men, hence a certain percentage of poor salesmen who subse- 
(uently have to be eliminated find their way into the organi- 
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zation. All we can hope to accomplish is to reduce the num- 
ber of such men to a minimum and to detect these inferior men 
as soon as possible. The cost of labor turnover in door-to-door 
selling is high. The men are paid during the training period 
and the intangible costs in form of lost good will cannot be 
accurately estimated. It may run as high or even higher than 
$200.00 per man. 

The sales of bakery products is seasonal; is influenced by 
short period weather changes; and is subject to change with 
vacation periods and other holiday periods. It is difficult, 
therefore, in a short interval of time to estimate whether the 
individual salesman is good or poor. If he takes over a route 
which has been furnishing a given amount of business for the 
previous weeks, we may find that the level has suddenly risen 
or dropped. Is this drop or rise due to the new salesman? 
If he took the route over at the beginning of a very warm 
period, the returns may show a drop which reflects nothing 
more than the short seasonal variation; if he took it over just 
at the beginning of a cool or cold period, the resulting rise may 
not be due to the salesman’s efforts. It is desirable to elimi- 
nate guess work in this situation. If an average weekly sales 
curve is plotted for all of the employees in the organization, 
these fluctuations can readily be spotted. Now, if the new 
salesman shows a disproportionate change to the average 
weekly level, we can detect whether he is improving or de- 
clining in relative sales volume and thereby take measures to 
correct the difficulty before the cost becomes too high. 

In summarizing, we may say that the formulae proposed 
for determining individual efficiency are of decided value in 
checking on the subjective estimates of door-to-door salesmen 
and make it possible to eliminate inferior men at an earlier 
period than has heretofore been possible. 





THE INTERPRETATION OF I1Q’S DERIVED 
FROM THE 1937 REVISION OF THE 
STANFORD-BINET SCALES 


FREDERICK B. DAVIS 


Cooperative Test Service of the American Council on Education, 
New York City 


OT long after clinicians had begun to use the 1937 re- 
vision of the Stanford-Binet Scales, it became apparent 
that the resulting scores could not properly be inter- 

preted in terms of the standards used with the 1916 revision. 
For subjects above thirteen years of age, Terman’s original 
classification of 1Q’s is of little value for the interpretation of 
1Q’s derived from the 1937 revision.’ To illustrate this point, 
the procedure used to construct the table of equivalent IQ 
values which is described in this article has been employed to 
obtain the comparable IQ values shown in Table 1. Because 
the correction values of Table 2 are substantially the same at 
the age levels between 14 and 18, the data for these age levels 
have been combined in the caleulation of values for Table 1. 
An inspection of this table indicates that the ‘‘normal or aver- 
age intelligence’’ group, as defined by Terman, appears, when 
measured with the 1937 revision of the scales, to cover the 
range between IQ’s 96 and 113. Much greater disparities, 
however, occur at the higher IQ levels, the lower limit of the 
‘““near’ genius or genius’’ group being raised 24 IQ points 
from 140 to 164. 

A consideration of the reasons for the divergences which 
appear between IQ’s derived from the two revisions indicates 
that there is no quick rule-of-thumb correction which can be 
used to equate IQ’s derived from the two tests. First, the 
average mental ability of the standarization group for the 1916 


‘Terman, L. M., The Measurement of Intelligence (Boston, 1916), p. 79 
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TABLE 1 


Equivalent IQ Values at Ages 14-18 for Terman’s Original 
IQ Classification 


Comparable 
1937 Binet 


IQ Rang 


1916 Binet 


lerman’s Description IQ Range 


‘*“Near’’ genius or genius above 140 above 164 
Very superior intelligence 120-140 137-164 
Superior intelligence 110-120 23-137 
Normal or average intelligence 90-110 96-12 
Dullness, rarely classifiable as feeble- 

mindedness 80— 90 
Borderline deficiency, sometimes clas- 

sifiable as dullness, often as feeble- 

mindedness 70— 80 69 
Definite feeble-mindedness below 70 below 69 


revision was above the average mental ability of the standard 
ization group for the 1937 revision at the upper age levels and 
below its average at the lower age levels. Second, for subjects 
over thirteen years of age, a gradually increasing adjustment 
is applied to lower the chronological age divisor used in com 
puting IQ’s derived from Forms L and M, the maximum ¢ 
visor being 180 months. Since no adjustment was used 1 
computing IQ’s derived from the 1916 revision and since the 
maximum chronological age divisor was 192 months, IQ’s de 
rived from Forms L and M naturally tend to be higher. Third 
as Bernreuter and Carr have pointed out,? the variability 0! 
IQ’s derived from the 1937 revision is considerably greate! 
than that of 1Q’s from the 1916 revision. 

The first step in constructing Table 3 was to estimate 
standard deviation of I1Q’s based on each revision. For t! 


+ 


1916 revision, Terman’s percentile table in The Measurem: 
of Intelligence? indicates that this statistic is about 12.0. Data 


2 Bernreuter, R. G., and Carr, E. J., ‘‘ The Interpretation of TQ’s on tl 
L—M Stanford-Binet,’’ J. Educ. Psychol., XXIX, No. 4 (April, 1955 
pp. 312-314. 

3 Terman, L. M., op, cit., p. 78. 
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regarding the variabilities of Forms L and M at various age 
evels from 2 to 18 are presented in Measuring Intelligence. 
Because the standard deviations, with two exceptions at ages 
6 and 12, do not differ significantly, the standard deviation of 
the total standardization group, 16.4, has been used. 

Employing the appropriate standard deviations, standard 
scores for 1Q values from 20 to 180 on the 1937 revision were 
computed. Instead of using these standard scores to obtain 
equivalent 1Q values for the 1916 revision, they were first cor- 
rected for each age group by values derived from Table 13 in 
Measuring Intelligence.” These correction values, which are 
shown in Table 2, were calculated by converting the mean score 
of each age-level group for both revisions into staudard scores, 
ising the estimated standard deviations for IQ’s from each 
revision. The algebraic difference between the mean standard 
scores at each level constitutes the correction. 


TABLE 2 


Correction Values in Terms of Standard Scores 
Age Level Correction 


5-6 4+ 17 
20 
By 4 
.09 
07 
.07 
a 
16 
.66 
15-16 58 
17-18 49 


It is unfortunate that the number of cases presented by 
erman and Merrill in Table 13 is not larger, for the accuracy 


the equivalent values in Table 3 is partly dependent on the 
‘Terman, L. M., and Merrill, M.. Measuring Intelligence (Boston, 


, pp. 33-38. 


a 


» p. ov. 
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TABLE 3 


Equivalent Values for Intelligence Quotients Derived from the 1916 and 19 
Revisions of the Stanford-Binet Scales 


937 > PD: . 
baad 1916 Binet IQ at Age Level Indicated 
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6 Copies of Tables 3 and 4 in convenient booklet form may 
from the Avon Old Farms Press at Avon, Connecticut. 
Copyright, 1939, by Frederick B. Davis. 
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TABLE 3.—(Continued) 
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TABLE 3.—(Continued) 
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TABLE 3.—(Continued) 
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TABLE 3.—(Continued) 


1937 | IE Rp RTI i HOPS 
Binet 1916 Binet IQ at Age Level Indicated 





All | , 10 | 11 | 12 | 13 | 14 
ages 





25 47 44 46 44 43 37 
24 46 47 47 43 45 43 43 37 
23 46 47 44 43 2 36 
22 45 42 2 44 42 41 35 
21 44 45 45 41 41 41 34 



































20 43 44 44 40 41 42 40 40 34 


representativeness of the data included by Terman and Merrill 
in Table 13.’ 

When the standard scores for each IQ value from 20 to 180 
on the 1937 revision had been corrected, by the values shown 
in Table 2, for variations in the standardization groups of the 
1916 revision and for adjustments to the chronological age 
divisors used for the calculation of the 1937 revision IQ’s, 
these corrected standard scores were multiplied by the esti- 
mated standard deviation of the 1916 revision IQ’s (12.0) to 
obtain the equivalent values listed in Table 3. 

In addition to its use in equating IQ’s derived from the 
1916 and 1937 revisions, Table 3 may also be used to equate 
1916 Binet IQ’s obtained from administrations of the test at 
different age levels. A specific example may serve to illustrate 
this point. An individual who obtained an IQ of 103 on the 
1916 Binet at age 7 should, if retested with the same form at 
ages 15-16, most reasonably be expected to obtain an IQ of 93. 
In other words, an IQ of 103 on the 1916 revision represents 
as great a degree of brightness, when compared with the stand- 
ardization group of the 1937 revision, as does an IQ of 93 at 
ages 15-16. ; 

7 Ibid., Table 13, p. 50. Note that the mean scores for the 1937 revision 
reported in Table 13 are based on composite scores from both Forms L 


and M, each of which was administered to every pupil in addition to the 
1916 revision. 
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As previously stated, Terman’s original classification of IQ’s 
is of little use for interpreting IQ’s derived from the 1937 
revision. A new classification of 1Q’s has, therefore, been 
constructed and is shown in Table 4. 


TABLE 4 
A Classification of Intelligence Quotients Derived from the 1937 Revision 
of the Stanford-Binet Scales 


Per cent of 
Classification IQ Range American 

Population 

Brilliant 139 and above 

Very superior 128-138 

Superior 117-127 

Bright 106-116 

Average 95-105 

Dull 84— 94 

Inferior 73-— 83 

Mental deficiency, including border- 


line cases 72 and below 


In this classification each category, with the exception of the 
two extremes, includes an equal range of brightness, since the 
points of division are separated by one probable error, starting 
one-half a probable error above and below the mean. This 
provides a series of equal steps or gradations of brightness, a 
highly desirable feature which is found neither in Terman’s 
original classification of IQ’s nor in Dr. Merrill’s recently 
proposed classification for use with the 1937 revision.® 

At first glance, the per cent of the American population 
placed by Table 4 in the group labeled ‘‘mental deficiency’’ 
may seem to be unduly large, but it should be remembered that 
a large proportion of these individuals are able to adjust satis- 
factorily to suitable environmental conditions and may never 
be regarded as ‘‘feeble-minded’’ in the legal sense of the term. 


8 Merrill, M., ‘‘ The Significance of IQ’s on the Revised Stanford-Binet 


Seales,’? J, Educ. Psychol., XXXIX, No. 9 (December, 1938), pp. 641- 
651. 
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SUMMARY 


Not long after clinicians had begun to use the 1937 revision 
of the Stanford-Binet Scales it became apparent that the re 


sulting scores could not properly be interpreted in terms of 
the standards used for IQ’s derived from the 1916 revision 
A consideration of the reasons for the disparity in scores ob 


tained from administration of the two tests indicates that 
there is no simple rule-of-thumb correction which can be em 
ployed to equate the resulting IQ’s. Using data presented by 
Terman and Merrill, a convenient table of equivalent values f 

IQ’s from the 1916 and 1937 revisions has been developed. A 
new classification of 1Q’s based on the 1937 revision is al 


LiS( 


suggested. 

While it is true that any classification of IQ’s may be mis 
used, as Dr. Merrill has so well indicated,® many clinicians and 
most laymen have become accustomed to thinking of IQ’s in 
terms of some sort of classification rather than in terms of 
deviations from a central tendency. For them, the classifica 
tion presented above may prove both useful and convenient. 

9 Ibid., p. 650. 





AUTHORIZED AND UNAUTHORIZED REST 
PAUSES IN CLERICAL WORK’ 


WILLIAM McGEHEE anp EDWIN B. OWEN 
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Raleigh, North Carolina 


ERSEY (3), Vernon (6), and others have demonstrated 

that workers employed in light and heavy industrial 

work manage to take rest pauses even when such rest 
pauses are not authorized by the employer. The majority of 
investigators, as Viteles (7) points out in his excellent sum- 
mary of the research on rest pauses, have indicated that auth- 
orized rest pauses increase both production and worker morale. 
However, it is generally assumed that authorized rest pauses 
are effective only when the time used for them is not added 
to the length of the day’s work and the employee is not penal- 
ized in any way by the introduction of such pauses. In fact, 
Presgrave warns, ‘‘Do not make the worker earn his rest 
pauses, at least at the outset. If the operator is paid while 
resting, he will do much better while working.’’ (4, 1524.) 


Much of the data on rest pauses has come from the study 
light and heavy industrial workers. No direct evidence 
is available that similar conditions prevail in the case of cleri- 


‘al workers. The present investigation has as one of its pur- 
poses to determine the extent of unauthorized rest pauses 
among clerical workers and their relationship to production. 
A second purpose of the investigation is to determine the effect 
on the amount of unauthorized rest and on production of the 
1 The authors express their appreciation of the cooperation of Mr. H. D. 
Godfrey, J. ior Field Officer, Agricultural Adjustment Administration, in 
making this investigation. It was through his help that the subjects, the 
ta on production, and the opportunity to make the observations reported 
this study were secured by the present investigators. 
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introduction of authorized rest pauses when the amount of 
time used for the authorized rest is added to the length of the 
working day. The present investigators realize that, as Roeth- 
lisberger and Dickson (5) have shown, production depends on 
other things than the nature of rest periods. The results and 
conclusions coming from this study are stated with this 
acknowledged limitation. 

The subjects in this study were sixteen female comptometer 
operators employed in the North Carolina office of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration. The median age of the 
group was 22.5 years with a quartile deviation of 1.5 years 
and a range of 18 to 39 years. Two of the operators had had 
no previous work experience before their present employment 
by the agency. All of the sixteen operators, however, were 
high school graduates and all but one of them had completed 
a twelve weeks’ course in comptometer operation. The median 
experience of the group as comptometer operators was thirteen 
months with a quartile deviation of 7.5 months and a range of 
one month to 50 months. 

These operators were all engaged in computing applications 
for crop loans. These applications were all very similar in 
nature and required similar amounts of work. A record of 
the number of applications worked by each operator each day 
was kept by the office manager. These records, with slight 
modifications as explained later, served as a basis for estimat- 
ing production in this investigation. 

The operators spent seven hours each day at work on the 
applications, five days a week. They worked only four hours 
on Saturday. The only official rest pause in the day’s work 
was a 45 minute intermission for lunch. The operators, how- 
ever, were not forbidden to leave the room in which they all 
worked during working hours, although the practice was dis- 
couraged by the office manager. 

All observations throughout the experiment of unauthorized 
rest pauses taken by the operators were made by the junior 
author. He was, during and sometime prior to the investiga- 
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tion, an employee of the agency and had his desk in the room 
n which the operators worked. His desk was located where 
he could easily see all the operators. He, therefore, was able 
to secure data on unauthorized rest pauses without any of the 
perators being aware of his mission. In order to facilitate 
the keeping of this record, he prepared, for each day of the 
experiment, a chart giving the names of the operators in code 
and dividing the working days into hour periods. On this 
hart, he marked down for each operator the time of day at 
which an unauthorized rest period began and the time at which 
tended. From this record was computed the amount of time 
spent each day by each operator in unauthorized rest. 

The criterion of unauthorized rest was taken as that of ac- 
tual departure from the work room. The observer spent ap- 
proximately two weeks prior to the period in which the data 
presented in this investigation were collected in perfecting his 
techniques of observation and in timing the duration of un- 
authorized rest pauses. 

The authors believe that, due to the careful supervision of 
the operators, the criterion of unauthorized rest as stated in 
the preceding paragraph was adequate. In order to check 
this assumption, during the two weeks preceding the period of 
the actual experiment, the observer used a modified time samp- 
ling technique similar to that employed in the study of child 
behavior. He observed at ten minute intervals throughout an 
entire day the behavior of an operator and wrote down exactly 
what she was doing. Each subject in the study was observed 
in this manner for at least one day and records on five subjects 
were obtained for two days. The data thus gathered seem to 
indicate that the time spent in unauthorized rest pauses was 
consumed in actual absences from the work room. 

At the end of the two weeks devoted to perfecting the ex- 
perimental techniques, observations, in the manner previously 
described, were taken for a two week’s period in which the 
only authorized rest was the 45 minute noon recess. At the 
end of this period, the office manager announced that the fol- 
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lowing Monday rest periods, one from 10:22 to 10:30 A.M 
and one from 2: 23 to 2: 30 P.M., would be inaugurated.2 The 
manager explained that the time, 15 minutes, consumed by th; 
rest pauses would have to be added to the working day. H 
explained the purpose of the rest pauses as being an effort to 
improve working conditions and urged cooperation from t} 

workers. He also told them that he had made arrangements 
with a nearby drug store for refreshments to be sent which th 
operators could purchase during these periods if they so d 

sired. The time added to the working day extended the work 
ing time from 4:15 P.M. to 4:30 P.M. on Monday throug! 
Friday and from 12: 30 to 12: 38 on Saturday. 

It was believed best to allow the operators time to adjust t 
this new system of authorized rest pauses; no records take: 
for the week subsequent to the introduction of rest pauses 
therefore, are used in this investigation. It is entirely possib) 
that a week was too short a time for adequate adjustment, but 
due to the fact that the operators were soon to be put on differ 
ent types of calculations, it was impossible to allow a longer 
adjustment period. 

After the week of adjustment, the observer, for the two sub- 
sequent weeks, kept records of the amount of unauthorized 
rest under conditions of authorized rest, t.e., 8 minute rest 
period in the morning and 7 minute rest period in the after 
noon with a 15 minute longer working day. The procedure 
of making observations during this period was identical with 
that used during the two week period of no authorized rest 
pauses. In subsequent discussion of the results, the period 
of no authorized rest pauses is designated as the first period and 
the period of authorized rest pauses as the second period. 

Table 1 presents a comparison of the amount of time spent 
in unauthorized rest periods by the sixteen operators during 
the first and-second periods of this investigation. The time 
spent by each operator in unauthorized rest has been reduced 


2 Rest pauses were located at these times on the basis of a study of t 
time at which unauthorized rest was most frequently taken. 
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TABLE 1 
{ Comparison of the Time S pe nt im Unauthorized Rest Under Conditions 
of Unauthorized and of Authorized Rest Pauses. Time Given in 
Terms of Minutes Spent by Each Operator Per Hour Worked 
in Unauthorized Rest.* (16 subjects) 


Period Mean o Ou Diffs, Mo Opitr 


3.01 0.71 0.18 1.80 0.20 
1.21 0.83 0.21 


*The following formula has been used in computing oy; 4 
JVN-1 
ae ae ~ ey nip ite . ; 
V om tome— 2% 2 om) SMe has been used 
as the r between unauthorized time spent in rest pauses in the first and 
second periods is .50. See (2) in bibliography. 


computing opire. the formula 


to the average number of minutes spent in unauthorized rest 
per hour worked. This seemed a preferable way to present 
the data rather than in terms of time per day, as in two days 
in each of the periods, the operators worked only four hours. 

It is obvious from these data that less time is consumed in 
unauthorized rest by operators under conditions of authorized 
rest than under conditions of no authorized rest. It would 
seem, then, that it would be advantageous to introduce rest 
pauses under the conditions of this experiment if the sole pur- 


pose of such a policy were to reduce the amount of unauthor- 
ized rest. 

One of the problems of this investigation is to determine the 
effect on production of the introduction of rest pauses under 
the conditions of adding the amount of time spent in such 
pauses to the working day. Records of production of the 
operators in terms of number of applications worked per day 

pent by each operator were secured from the office manager for 
both the first and second period of the investigation. The 
average number of applications computed per hour by each 
operator was calculated. 


ring 
time 
uced 


yf the 


Although the applications were very similar, it was thought 
that some difference in those computed in the first period and 
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second period might exist. Accordingly, a correction formula. 
based on the analysis of the applications worked, was derived 
and this formula was used to equate the relative difficulty of 
the applications worked in the different periods. The number 
of applications worked as reported in subsequent tables are the 
number worked in terms of the use of the correction formula 
There is, of course, some source of error in making such a cor- 
rection; however, the errors, if they do exist, are very small 
and would not influence the results of the investigation. 
Table 2 presents a comparison of the production of the 


TABLE 2 
A Comparison of the Production in Terms of Applications Computed P 


Hour Per Operator Under Conditions of Unauthorized and of 
Authorized Rest Pauses.* (16 subjects) 


Period Mean oO Diff.s5-m Opir 
leat | Ditt 


First 20.38 7.34 ‘ 5.! 98 
Second 26.19 8.78 


* See footnote to Table 1 for formulae used in computing oy and opirs 


The r between production in the first and second period is .79. 


operators, after the corrections were made as described in the 
preceding paragraph, for the first and second period of this 
investigation. 

It is apparent from the data in Table 2 that the actual num- 
ber of applications computed per hour under conditions of 
authorized rest pauses in this investigation is greater than that 
when no authorized pauses are allowed. The C. R. is almost 
twice as large as that which is commonly accepted as indicative 
of statistical reliability. 

It would seem, then, that rest pauses which are authorized, 
although the time consumed by them is added to the length of 
the day’s work; result both in a decrease in the amount of un- 
authorized rest and an increase in the amount of production. 
In order to determine the reaction of the operators to the policy 
of authorized rests, a questionnaire was submitted to the group. 
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This questionnaire was presented by the office manager at the 
end of the second period with the explanation that he desired 
the opinion of the operators regarding the policy of authorized 
rest pauses. The operators were instructed not to sign their 
names and that no attempt would be made to identify the 
respondents. The questionnaire is reproduced below with 
the number of operators giving each answer to each of the 
questions. 

In general, the answers to the questionnaire indicate that 
the operators were not very favorably disposed toward the 
policy of authorized rest pauses as used in this investigation. 
Only six of the sixteen operators approved them while nine 
would prefer to return to the former system of unauthorized 
rest. The responses to questions five and six are not con- 
sistent with the general trend of the responses to the other 
questions. A possible explanation of this inconsistency is 
found in the complaints about the crowded condition of the 
rest room during the authorized rest pauses. This explana- 
tion gains force in view of conversations held with the oper- 
ators by the junior author in which he found the principal 
complaint was concerning the crowded rest room. It would 
seem, then, that the unfavorable attitude of the operators 
toward authorized rests, as defined in this study, was not di- 
rected so much against the addition of 15 minutes to the work- 
ing day as against certain conditions surrounding the rest 
periods. 

The number of subjects in this experiment precludes any 
significant results from correlational analysis of the data. It 
is interesting to note, however, that there is a rank order dif- 
ference correlation between production and amount of time 
spent in unauthorized rest of —.54+ .13 during the first 
period of this investigation. This correlation was reduced 
to — .34 + .16 in the second period. 


It was not possible, due to government regulations, to per- 
form the crucial experiment in this investigation, i.e., a system 
f authorized rest pauses, without increasing the length of the 
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TABLE 3 


Questionnaire Submitted to Operators and Summary of Answers 


(Numerals indicate number of operators making each answer) 


Please answer the following questions by checking (VY) what y 


consider to be the correct answer. Do not sign your name. 


1. Do you approve of the recently started system of a specific period 

for rest? 

Yes 6 

No 7 

Uncertain 3 
Do you prefer scheduled rest periods to taking time out for rest 
no specific time? 

Yes 6 

No 10 

Uncertain 0 
Would you like to return to the former system of having no specif 
rest periods? 

Yes 9 

No 6 

Uncertain —— (1 no answer) 
Do you believe that specified rest periods are an undue interference 
with your personal freedom? 

Yes 2 

No 13 

Uncertain 1 


Do you believe the specified rest periods are a good thing when th 
time taken out for them has to be added (due to government regi 
lations) to the working day (i.e., quitting at 4: 30 instead of 4: 15)? 

Yes 12 

No 4 

Uncertain 0 


Do you believe the specified rest periods would be more satisfactor) 
if the time consumed by them was not added to the working day? 
Yes 5 
No s 
Uncertain 3 


How would you describe the efficiency of your work under the pres 
ent system of fixed rest periods as compared with the former system 
of no fixed rest periods? 

More efficient 5 

Less efficient 1 

Of the same efficiency 10 


How would you describe your degree of tiredness at the end of th 
day’s work under the present system of fixed rest periods as com 
pared with the previous system of no fixed rest periods? 

More tired 0 

Less tired 5 

No difference 11 





REST PAUSES IN CLERICAL WORK 
TABLE 3—(Continued) 


9, Would you be in favor of lengthening the rest periods to 10 minutes 
each, with the time added on to the working day? 
Yes 2 
No 12 
Uncertain 2 
lo you think the rest periods are sufficient to take care of all the 
cessary time out of the room? 
Yes 7 
No Ss 
Uneertain ] 


In a few words, describe as well as you can your personal reaction to 
present system of fixed rest periods. Give any unfavorable criticisms, 
vorable comments, or suggestions for improvement you may have. 

7 mentioned crowded rest rooms as an objection. 

3 approved of the present system. 

6 gave no answer. 
working day. In industrial work, there is evidence that this 
would bring increased production. There is some evidence 
that the same condition might prevail in the case of clerical 
workers from an investigation made in the offices of the T. V. 
A. Authority (1). This study shows an increase of 3 per cent 
in the volume of work done by classifiers, a reduction of 50 
per cent in filing errors, and an increased group morale with 
the introduction of rest pauses which decreased the actual 
working time 6 per cent. 

The results of the present investigation, within the limits 
indicated in the description of the procedures used, seem to 
indicate that both unauthorized rest can be reduced and pro- 
duction can be increased by authorized rest pauses even when 
the worker is made to pay for his rest by a longer working 
day. They further indicate that conditions under which the 
authorized rest is taken must be made as free from sources of 
irritation as possible if the worker is to accept the policy with- 
out undue dissatisfaction. Finally, the results indicate that, 


in clerical as well as in industrial work, employees secure 
rest pauses even if they are not specifically granted by the 
management. 
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THE ATTITUDES OF COLLEGE WOMEN 
TOWARD WOMEN’S VOCATIONS 


RAYMOND B. STEVENS 


Elmira College 


HE attitudes of people in general towards the various 

levels of vocations, or even of college students towards 

all sorts of vocations, is fairly well known, but just what 
college women think of the kinds of vocations they themselves 
usually enter has not often been ascertained. In the spring 
of 1939 a representative list of vocations which college trained 
women frequently follow was presented to the student body of 
an Eastern woman’s college. The vocations were rated three 
times, first, according to the contribution to society which a 
person in that vocation would probably make; second, accord- 
ing to the financial return of the vocation and, third, according 
to the socia! prestige, defined as ‘‘social standing in the com- 
munity . .. , the amount of honor associated with the given 
vocation.’’ The students also picked from the list, and ranked, 
five vocations which would be their own preferences, on what- 
ever basis, under the assumption that they had the necessary 
personality qualifications and training. Finally, they indi- 
cated three vocations to cover the ones they thought they would 
probably follow and ranked them in the order of probability. 
In this case they were privileged to add vocations or specialties 
not on the printed list. 

The vocations on the list, which are enumerated in the table, 
were defined in terms of what a college woman might reason- 
ably be expected to do, as, for example, Artist, painter and/or 
instructor in painting; Beautician, owner-operator of beauty 
shoppe; Girl Scout Leader, directs girl scout work in an aver- 
age city; Lawyer, makes legal searches for a law firm; 
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Librarian, in a fairly large public library; Physician, with 
private general practice; Social Worker, family welfare, deals 
with relief and family problems; Teacher, in high school in a 
small city. Home-making was not included because it involves 
so many factors of choice beside the ones pertaining to other 
vocations that a fair comparison would be difficult. 

RANK ORDER OF THE MEAN OF THE RANKINGS 

Contri- 


bution to 
society 


Financial Social First 
return prestige choice 


Rank Rank Rank 


Advertising Writer 24 7 2% 
Artist 17 20 

Athletic Director 10 18 

Beautician 25 23 
Commercial! Artist 2: 4 
Department Store Worker 21 10 

Dietician 9 2 
Girl Scout Leader 8 

Interior Decorator 

Journalist 14 

Laboratory Technician 7 

Lawyer 11 2 
Librarian 13 19 
Musician 16 

Nurse 4 10 
Occupational Therapist 6 17 
Personnel Worker 15 6 
Physician 1 1 
Psychologist 14. 
Radio Announcer 18 5 
Religious Worker 5 24 
Secretary 20 16 
Social Worker 3 22 
Statistician 19 14.5 
Teacher 2 10 


* First choices figured according to weighted mean. 


The rating sheets were not submitted to any particular class 
or other group of students. The purpose of the study, its 
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nature and the methods of procedure were explained in stu- 
dent assembly. The schedules were made out by individual 
students at their convenience. No pressure was put upon 
them and the names of the respondents were not recorded. 
About one hundred fifty schedules were returned, representing 
forty-one per cent of the student population. General knowl- 
edge of the sources of the returns indicates that students of 
various interests are represented and the per cent of each of 
the four college classes which responded is about equal, rang- 
ing from forty-seven per cent of the senior class to thirty-two 
ner cent of the freshman class. 

The rank order of the means of the rankings are shown in 
the table. A few vocations show a heavy concentration of 
frequency of rankings at one end or the other of the scale of 
rankings, but most of the vocations show a rather wide range. 
The standard deviation of the rankings of most of the voca- 
tions is about five, so that approximately two-fifths of the range 
is necessary to include two-thirds of the frequencies of the 
rankings. This is not surprising in view of the fact that the 
vocations in the list do not include widely different levels 
but are all of college caliber with the possible exception of 
Beautician which, incidentally, was almost always rated' at the 
bottom. The comparatively wide spread of rankings in the 
case of some vocations indicates that there is little difference 
in the attitudes toward them or considerable uncertainty con- 
cerning their relative position. The spread of rankings is least 
for Contribution to Society and becomes progressively greater 
for Financial Return, Social Prestige and First Choices (the 
five vocations which express the students’ preferences). 

Those vocations rated as making the greatest contribution 
to society in the order of their low rank are Physician, Teacher, 
Social Worker, Nurse and Religious Worker, and those rated 

1 Since the rank of ‘‘1’’ indicates first choice or highest value, a low 
rank indicates a high rating, and vice versa. We shall use the term 
‘rank’’ to refer to the actual rankings only and ‘‘rate’’ or ‘‘value’’ 


0 refer to the valuation given. Hence, low rank is synonymous with a 
high rating, and vice versa. 
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as making the least contribution are Beautician (the on! 
service vocation listed), the lowest, and then Advertising 
Writer, Commercial Artist, Interior Decorator and Department 
Store Worker. The attitudes are fairly definite with regard 
to these vocations which have been mentioned, but many of the 


others, especially Journalist, Lawyer and Psychologist, shoy 
considerable variation of attitudes. 

On the basis of Financial Return those vocations which ar 
rated as likely to bring the greatest income are, in order 
Physician, Lawyer, Interior Decorator, Commercial Artist and 
Radio Announcer. Only one of these, the Physician, has been 
rated as among the five making the greatest contribution t 
society. Those vocations rated as likely to bring the least 
income are Girl Seout Leader, the lowest, Religious Worker 
Beautician, Social Worker and Musician, two of which, the 
Religious Worker and Social Worker, had been rated among 
the five vocations making the greatest contribution to society 
There was no definite trend of opinion with regard to De- 
partment Store Worker, Laboratory Technician, Occupational 
Therapist, Radio Announcer, Statistician or Teacher. 

According to Social Prestige the Physician again ranks first 
with Lawyer, Teacher, Musician, Artist following in order. At 
the other end of the scale we have Beautician rated lowest, 
followed in order by Secretary, Advertising Writer, Statis- 
tician and Department Store Worker. Among the five rated 
highest here we find the Physician and Teacher which were 
among the five rated highest on the basis of Contribution t 
Society, and Physician and Lawyer which were among tle 
five rated highest on the basis of Financial Return. On the 
other hand, among the five rated lowest here we find Beautician 
and Advertising Writer which were among the five rated lowest 
on the basis of Contribution to Society, and Beautician was 
also rated among the five lowest as to Financial Return. The 
high rating given to Physician, Lawyer and Teacher, and the 
low rating given to Beautician, are very definite whereas there 
is much variation of attitudes in the rankings given to Artist, 
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Department Store Worker, Girl Scout Leader, Psychologist, 
Religious Worker and Social Worker. There seem to be two 
points of concentration of rankings as to Social Prestige, and 
therefore two trends of attitudes, one fairly high and one fairly 
low, with regard to Artist, Department Store Worker, Social 
Worker, and especially with regard to Religious Worker. 
Since only five out of the twenty-five listed vocations were 
chosen by any one student in her First Choices, or vocational 
preferences, it seemed advisable to use another measure for 
ranking the vocational choices. Obviously, a vocation chosen 


by a very few students was less important than one chosen by 


many even if the first did have a low average rank of choice. 
First Choices are ranked, therefore, according to a weighted 
mean which adds the factor of the number of choices to the 
factor of the mean rank of the choices which were made.? On 
this basis the vocations which show the highest preferences are, 
in order, Teacher, Physician, Personnel Worker, Interior Dec- 
orator, Social Worker and Department Store Worker. At the 
other end of the scale we have Beautician, the lowest, Statis- 
tician, Religious Worker, Occupational Therapist, Athletic 
Director and Girl Scout Leader. 

The agreement of the four college classes, freshman to senior, 
with each other was fairly close. This was measured by rank 
correlations of the mean rank assigned to the vocations. The 
average of the correlations of each class with each of the others 
was .95 with regard to Contribution to Society, .82 for Finan- 
cial Return, .76 for Social Prestige and .66 for First Choices, 
with mean deviations from the average of the correlations of 
16, .06, .05 and .11 respectively. The estimates of the dif- 
ferent classes are very much alike on the subject of Contribu- 

2The weighted mean was obtained by multiplying the actual mean of 
the rank of the choices by the total number of students in the group under 
consideration, and then dividing by the number of students who chose that 
particular vocation. The weighted mean would be made lower if the 
actual mean of rankings was low, or if the number of students choosing 


that vocation was large, and still lower if both these conditions prevailed. 
The opposite would be true if the conditions mentioned were the reverse. 
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tion to Society, but they show considerable variation regarding 
First Choices. The freshman class differed quite a little fro: 
each of the other classes regarding First Choices, the corre); 
tions being .61, .52 and .53 when the freshman class is con 
pared with the senior, junior and sophomore classes respe 


tively. Comparing the freshman class with the senior class 
we find that the freshman chose Teacher, Psychologist, Nurs 
and Laboratory Technician much more often, and Musicia: 
Personnel Worker and Secretary much less often, than did 
the senior class. The difference may be due to rather lars 
classes in music appreciation and a large election of courses 
in the secretarial field which influence students to value Mus 
cian and Secretary more highly after they have been in colleg 
a few years than they did when they were freshmen. 

be due also to the fact that Teacher and Nurse, the vocations 
more often chosen by the freshmen, are established vocations 
for women and, hence, more likely to be chosen by the freshmen 
who have not yet become aware of the other possible vocational 
choices. The differences between the First Choices of fres! 
men and seniors are influenced, probably, by the college ex 
perience in general and by the kinds of training offered by this 
particular college. 

Correlations between the average rankings of these vocations 
on one basis and the rankings on the other bases indicate th 
relationships between the different criteria. The rank corre 
lation between the rankings on the basis of Contribution t 
Society and those on the basis of Financial Return, for al 
students taken together, is —.14, or —.35 when Social Prestige 
is held constant. Had these students been asked if, in general 
the vocations which made the greater contribution to society 
also received the larger financial return, they would probabl) 
have answered, ‘‘Yes,’’ but when, with this list of vocations 
we take their rankings on the basis of Contribution to Societ! 
and those on the basis of Financial Return, and compare tli 
two, we find that their attitudes indicate that, in general, thos 
vocations which make the greater contribution to society receiv! 
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the smaller financial return, or, at best, that there is little re- 
lation between these two factors. This opinion exists in spite 
of the emphasis on contribution to society such as prevails in 
most arts colleges. There are exceptions to the general trend 
as the low correlation indicates. Physician is rated first with 
regard to all the three factors, Contribution to Society, Finan 
cial Return and Social Prestige. On the other hand Social 
Worker and Religious Worker are ranked among the first five 
as to Contribution to Society but among the last five as to 
Financial Return. 

Contribution to Society seems to have some relation to Social 
Prestige, the correlation between the two being .45, or .54 when 
Financial Return is held constant. Physician and Teacher 


are rated among the first five vocations on both bases, but 


Lawyer, Artist and Musician which are rated among the first 


£ 


five vocations as to social prestige are rated quite low in their 


contribution to society. At the other end of the scale Beauti- 
cian and Advertising Writer are rated among the lowest five 
on both bases. 

There is some relationship between Social Prestige and 
Financial Return, the correlation between the two being .34, 
or .45 when Contribution to Society is held constant. Physi- 
cian and Lawyer are among the five vocations rated highest 
on both bases, and Beautician and Girl Scout Leader among 
the six rated lowest on both bases. On the other hand, Com- 
mercial Artist and Advertising Writer rank fourth and seventh 
respectively as to Financial Return but fifteenth and twenty- 
third as to Social Prestige, while Artist and Musician rank 
twentieth and twenty-first respectively as to Financial Return 
and fifth and fourth respectively as to Social Prestige. 

We should expect that the preferences of vocations as shown 
n First Choices would reflect the importance to the students 
if these three factors, Contribution to Society, Financial Re- 
turn and Social Prestige. When the other two factors, Finan- 
cial Return and Social Prestige, are held constant, Contribution 
to Society seems to be an insignificant influence upon First 
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Choices, the multiple correlation being .10. The multiple cor- 
relations of First Choices with Financial Return and with 
Social Prestige are about alike, .34 and .39 respectively, which 
indicates small influences. Social Prestige seems to be most 
closely related to vocational preferences, with Financial Return 


a close second, whereas Contribution to Society has hardly any 
relationship at all. However, there is much variation between 
the different classes and in no ease is the correlation very high 
Other factors, such as popular attitudes, family influences, 
training available in the college curriculum, and purely per- 


sonal considerations, probably have their influences. 

Instead of following the original list of twenty-five vocations, 
the designations of Probable Vocation were arranged in the 
following categories: Fine Arts, Applied Arts, Scientific 
Learned Professions, Applied Professions, Social Work, Nurs- 
ing, Religious Work, Commercial, Secretarial, Teaching, Lit 
erary, Athletics and Services. This was necessary because a 
number of the designations of Probable Vocations included 
vocations not on the original list. The Probable Vocations were 
ranked according to the total number of designations of a given 
voeation regardless of whether the designations were first, sec- 
ond or third probabilities. Teaching is much ahead of any 
other vocation or group of vocations. It is followed by the 
Applied Professions which include Dietician, Occupational 
Therapist, Personnel Worker, Psychologist, Statistician and 
Accountant. Then follows Social Work, including Girl Scout 
Leader, Probation Worker, Family Social Work and Children’s 
Work. Fourth in importance is Secretarial, which is followed 
by Literary Work which includes Journalism, Librarian, all 
kinds of writing and various types of work in foreign lan- 
guages. At the bottom of the list are Services, the Learned 
Professions such as Physician and Lawyer, Athletics, Religious 
Work and Fine Arts. 

In order to make some kind of comparison between the voca- 
tions which these students indicated they will probably follow 
and their own preferences of vocations, the first, second and 
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third choices in the data on First Choices were retabulated in 
the same fourteen categories used for Probable Vocation and 
the vocations or vocational groups recorded in the First Choices 
were ranked according to the total number of designations or 
choices as had been done with Probable Vocations. The two 
series are not exactly comparable because in the case of First 
Choices they were limited to the printed list, whereas in stating 
Probable Vocation they were permitted to add vocations not 
on the printed list. Not many vocations were added but prob- 
ably the correlations would have been somewhat higher if the 
two lists of voeations had been exactly the same. 

The rank correlation between Probable Vocation and First 
Choices is .42. The Learned Professions (Lawyer and Physi- 
ian) ranked seeond in First Choices but only thirteenth in 
Probable Vocations, a very great difference. Fine Arts ranked 
sixth in First Choices and tenth in Probable Vocation. Teach- 
ing, Social Work and Secretary rank fifth, seventh and ninth 
n First Choices and first, third and fourth respectively in 
Probable Vocation. Evidently, a good many students do not 
expect to take up the vocation they prefer. Applied Profes- 
sions, however, rank first in First Choices and second in Prob- 
able Vocation, whereas Services, Athletics and Religious Work 
are at the bottom of both lists. 

Probable reasons for the differences between vocational pref- 
erences and the vocations likely to be followed are, first, the 
absence of the conditions assumed in First Choices, namely, 
necessary personality qualifications and training ; second, limi- 
tations of opportunity for training which may be due to the 
nature of the college curriculum ; and third, the force of social 
tradition. With reference to the first reason we may note that 
the learned professions require a long period of education and 
training and the fine arts require not only long training but 
special aptitudes as well. On the other hand, illustrating the 
second reason, teaching and secretarial work are more likely to 
be chosen as vocations than First Choices would indicate be- 
cause the college curriculum offers the necessary training. 
For Social Worker not more than one year of graduate tech- 
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nical training is necessary. Finally, social tradition is rather 
against the learned professions and fine arts for women and i 
favor of such vocations as Teaching, Social Work and Secre 
tarial work. 

Since students whose mothers engaged in some one of th 
vocations on our list probably have a more complete knowledg: 
of the vocation they might be expected to rank that vocation 
differently than the average run of students. There were 
enough mothers who had been nurses, secretaries or teachers 
to make comparisons possible. Considering only those differ. 
ences which would change the rank order by four or fiv 
places, we find none which apply to any of these vocations 
as far as Contribution to Society is concerned, but daughters 
of nurses rate the income of the nurse lower, and daughters 
of teachers rate the income of teacher higher than does the 
whole group, while the daughters of nurses think more high! 
of the social prestige of nurses than do the other students. 

Again, a more intimate knowledge of a vocation because it 
had been followed by the mother of a student and the attitude 
of the mother toward it might be expected to affect the voca 
tional preference or First Choice of the daughter. There wer 
enough students whose mothers had been teachers and secre 
taries to enable us to compare the First Choices of these stu 
dents with the First Choices of those whose parents had not 
been in these vocations. Fifty-three per cent of the daughters 
of mothers who had been teachers and thirty-eight per cent o! 
the daughters of mothers who had been secretaries chose thes’ 
vocations in their First Choices whereas of the other students 
whose mothers had not been in these vocations only thirty-six 
per cent chose teaching and only twenty-two per cent chose 
secretarial work. This is a noticeable difference. With re- 
gard to Probable Vocation, however, we find no appreciab 
difference between the per cent of students whose mothers 


had been teachers and secretaries who will probably enter these 
vocations and the per cent of other students who will probabl} 
take up teaching or secretarial work. It is worth noting in this 
connection that the per cent of daughters of mothers who had 
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been teachers or secretaries who will probably enter these voca- 
tions is almost exactly the same as the per cent of these stu- 
dents who gave Teacher and Secretary as their preferred voca- 
tions (First Choices), whereas in the case of the other students 
the per cent who will probably follow these vocations is quite a 

ttle greater than the per cent who named. them in their First 
Choices. The daughters of teachers or secretaries, in their 
probable vocations, are following their preferences almost ex- 
actly, whereas the other students are entering these vocations 
more often than they would wish. So far as these two voca- 
tions are concerned there is a tendency for children to follow 
the vocations of their parents. 

Another question is whether differences in occupational back- 
cround of the family might affect the rankings which these 
students give to the different vocations. Thirty-three per cent 
of the fathers were engaged in the professions, forty-three per 
cent in business, six per cent in clerical work, eight per cent in 
the skilled trades and eight per cent in agricultural pursuits. 
Approximately three-fourths were engaged either in the pro- 
fessions or in business. Since the number of fathers in the 
skilled trades and likewise in agriculture is only eight per cent 
of the total, in comparisons referring to the attitudes of the 
daughters of these two groups the vocations we shall consider 
will not include any which do not involve a variation of seven 
or more places in rank order. 

Correlations between the rankings of the vocations by the 
daughters of professional men and the daughters of business 
men in the senior class showed so little difference, the correla- 
tions according to all four measures being above .90, that the 
inquiry was not pursued further. The attitudes of daughters 


{ business men and of daughters of professional men are ap- 
parently about the same. 


The daughters of fathers engaged in the skilled trades held 
pinions about these vocations not much different from the 
pinions of the whole group. The correlations were .91 for 
Vontribution to Society, .90 for Financial Return, .83 for Social 


D 


Prestige and .82 for First Choices. The daughters of those in 
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the skilled trades differ from the whole group in considering 
the income and the prestige of Librarian greater, and they 
name Librarian more often in their First Choices. They also 
name Radio Announcer much more frequently in their First 
Choices. But, in general, whatever differences in social back- 
ground there may be between daughters of skilled workers and 
those of business and professional men, those differences do not 
show up in their estimates of the vocations. 

When we consider the daughters of fathers engaged in agri- 
cultural work the story is a little different. The correlations 
of the rankings of these young women with the rankings of 
the whole group are .92 for Contribution to Society, .73 for 
Financial Return, .85 for Social Prestige and .68 for First 
Choices. Athletic Director is valued much more highly by 
the daughters of agriculturists as to Social Prestige and as 
First Choices, the differences in rank order being eleven and 
seventeen places respectively. Department Store Worker is 
given a lower value as to Financial Return and among First 
Choices, the Lawyer is preferred less as First Choice, and Per- 


sonnel Worker is given a lower income and a smaller place 


among First Choices. 

There are rather marked differences between the rankings 
by the daughters of agriculturists and those given by the 
daughters of workers in the skilled trades, the rank correla- 
tions being .85 for Contribution to Society, .72 for Financial 
Return, .68 for Social Prestige and .49 for First Choices. The 
more significant differences between the two groups are that 
the daughters of agriculturists rate Athletic Director, Dieti- 
cian, Laboratory Technician and Musician much higher than 
the daughters of skilled workers do, and Department Store 
Worker, Interior Decorator, Lawyer and Radio Announcer 
much lower. These differences appear on various bases but 
especially on the basis of First Choices, and involve a difference 
in rank order of from seven to eighteen places. There is a 
greater difference between the rankings of the daughters oi 
agriculturists and the daughters of skilled workers than be- 
tween any other vocational groups. 
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Comparisons between the residents of cities (50,000 or more 
and suburbs of larger cities), towns (2,000 to 50,000 popula- 
tion) and rural areas (farms and small villages not suburbs 
of larger cities) indicate small differences between the urban 
and town dwellers, considerable differences in the matter of 
First Choices between the town and rural dwellers which dif- 
ferences are similar to the differences between the urban and 
rural dwellers in this respect, and rather definite differences 
between the urban and rural dwellers. The correlations be- 
tween the rankings of the urban and rural groups are .89 for 
Contribution to Society, .88 for Financial Return, .83 for Social 
Prestige and .50 for First Choices. As the correlations indi- 
cate, the greatest differences between these residence groups 
apply to First Choices. Where there are differences on any of 
the other three bases also they are usually differences in the 
same voeations and in the same direction as the differences in 
First Choices. We take account of differences of seven or 
more places only in First Choices. The urbanites rate Depart- 
ment Store Worker, Lawyer, Personnel Worker and Social 
Worker higher than the ruralites do, and Artist, Athletic 
Director, Dietician, Laboratory Technician and Musician 
lower. The urban dwellers show a preference and give higher 
ratings to the city type of vocation such as Personnel Worker, 
Department Store Worker and Social Worker, while the rural 
dwellers favor vocations in the fields of health and the arts. 
The differences mentioned here between these two residence 
groups agree with differences noted above between the daugh- 
ters of skilled workers and daughters of agriculturists. 

Differences between the rankings given by students whose 
fathers graduated from college and by those whose fathers did 
not graduate are not significant, nor does it seem to make much 
difference whether the mothers graduated from college or not, 
except that the daughters of mothers who graduated give a 
larger place in their First Choices to Girl Scout Leader, Psy- 
chologist, and Religious Worker and less place to Artist and 


Secretary, than do the daughters of mothers who did not 
graduate. 





THE INTELLIGENCE OF 567 PRISONERS 
CONFINED IN THE KENTUCKY 
STATE REFORMATORY 


MILTON D. THOMPSON 
University of Kentucky 


HE intelligence of the 567 white male prisoners is shown 
by their 1Q’s, which were derived from the use of the 
following group tests: 

Otis Classification Test. Part Land II. The Mental 

Test. Examination: Form A. For Grades 4-8. 

General Intelligence. Operations of Arithmetic and 

Silent Reading. Illinois Examination I. For Grades 3, 
4 and 5. 


The prisoners comprise a group chosen according to their 
statement of education, but with no regard to their chronologi- 


eal age or crime. Those tested form only about one-fourth of 
the total prison population. 


Of the 567 prisoners tested, 287 were given the Otis Classifi 
eation Test, and 280 were given the Illinois Examination 
Table 1 shows their I[Q’s as calculated from their scores on 
the tests.1- A careful examination will reveal that 286 of the 
1Q’s fall below 70, and that 65 of the IQ’s fall below 50. This 
indicates that at least two hundred eighty-six prisoners have 
inferior intelligence as measured by these tests, and might be 
considered feeble-minded by some authorities. 

The large number of prisoners who ranked so low in intelli- 
gence indicate either that the form of the tests penalizes them 
too heavily or a large number are defective. In most states 


1Otis, Arthur S, Otis Classification Test. Manual of Directions 
World Book Company, New York. p. 5 and 6. 

Monroe, W. 8., and Buckingham, B. R. Teachers Handbook, Lllinois 
Examination, Tables I and II. Public School Publishing Company, 
Bloomington, Illinois. 
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the extremely deficient are not found in great numbers in 
penal institutions, this is due in part to the tendency to 
institutionalize mental defectives at a relatively early age. 
Kentucky makes little effort to place feeble-minded children 
in institutions for their care. Quite a number of these chil- 
dren are potential criminals, and later find their way into the 
Kentucky State Reformatory. The officials at the Reforma- 
tory make little effort to place mentally defective prisoners in 
special institutions. 

In calculating the measure of central tendency of the IQ’s, 
the mean, the SD, and the PE of the mean are found for each 
crime. Table 2 summarizes the results of these calculations 


TABLE 2 


The Mean IQ’s for Each Crime Showing the SD and the PE 
of Each Crime 


Otis Illinois 


7 classification examination 
Crime : i 


Mean ; Mean SD 


Murder 9 5. 2. 67.4 15.8 
Manslaughter r’ 5.2 af 66.5 16.7 
Robbery 82.6 15. J 57.4 10.9 
House breaking 18. , 66.4 12.9 
Storehouse breaking 14.$ af 62.7 12. 


Forgery 16.$ : 67.9 15.5 
Grand larceny 75.3 18.1 ‘ 63.1 14.7 


The figures shown in Table 2 indicate that there is a differ- 
ence between the mean IQ’s of those prisoners taking the Otis 
Test and those taking the Illinois Examination. The mean 
Otis IQ’s exceed those of the Illinois Examination for each otf 
the seven crimes. The reliability of the difference between 
the obtained means for each crime and test may be measured 
by the PE,air¢.), and the critical ratio of the difference. Table 
3 shows the reliability of the difference between the tests. 





THE INTELLIGENCE OF PRISONERS 


TABLE 3 
Reliability of the Difference between the Otis Tests and the 
Illinois Examination 


Difference PE vaice.) Critical ratio 


Murder 10.i 3.01 
Manslaughter 10. 2.4 
Robbery 25.5 3 
House breaking 8: 4 


em DO bo 


Storehouse breaking 10. 


Forgery 9. 


to bo 


Grand larceny 12.2 


In ealeulating the variability of the IQ’s around their meas- 
ure of central tendency the quartile deviation was used. Table 
4 shows the results of ealeulating the quartile deviations. 


TABLE 4 


The Variability of the Prisoners Mean IQ’s as Shown by the 
Quartile Deviation 


Variability 


Q; 


Murder o. 88.8 
Manslaughter 2. 90.6 
Robbery 3. of 98.3 
House breaking 3. 52. 88.8 
Storehouse breaking 4 32.5 84.5 
Forgery a 34.6 89.2 


Grand larceny 3. 32. 88.8 


CONCLUSIONS 


If these tests are a fair measure and if, as is usually assumed, 
the prisoners put forth their best efforts in taking them, then 
the following conclusions apply. 


1. Prisoners held for committing Robbery, using the Otis 
Test, have the highest mean IQ’s. By using the Illinois Ex- 
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amination the prisoners held for Forgery have the highest 
mean IQ’s. 


2. Prisoners held for committing Storehouse Breaking, 


using the Otis Test, have the lowest mean IQ’s, and by using 


the Illinois Examination, those prisoners held for committing 
Robbery have the lowest mean IQ’s. 

3. By averaging the mean IQ’s for each test and crime, 
prisoners held for committing Forgery have the highest mean 
IQ’s, and those held for committing Storehouse Breaking have 
the lowest mean IQ’s. 

4. Insofar as these tests are valid measures of intelligence 
the indications are that over one-half of those prisoners tested 
(IQ’s below 70) have deficient or border-line intelligence, and 
that 11 per cent (IQ’s under fifty) are probably feeble- 
minded. 





A STUDY OF RANK-ORDER METHODS OF 
EVALUATING PERFORMANCES IN 
SPEECH CONTESTS 


FRANKLIN H. KNOWER 


State University of Iowa 


VERY year in the United States thousands of students 
appear in intramural, interscholastic, and intercollegiate 
Speech contests in which their performance is evaluated 

by one or more judges. In many of these contests the rank- 
ings of a board of three, five, or seven judges are averaged to 
determine a final average rank which is used as the comparative 
index of achievement in the speech activity performed. The 
present study was undertaken to analyze some of the character- 
istics of this type of evaluation of speech skill. The data prove 
interesting not only as they clarify certain characteristics of 
the processes of rating speech achievement but also as they 
bear upon our understanding of rating methods of evaluating 
performance. 

The data used in the study were derived entirely from certain 
forensic organizations sponsoring Speech contests; three were 
national and two regional in scope. Most of the data were 
derived from tables of decisions made at the National Speech 
Tournaments of these organizations. The judging at these 
tournaments is usually done by Speech teachers who do not 


have contestants appearing in the particular contests they 
judge. 


Table 1 sets forth the data on types of speaking, sources of 
the data, and the number of contests, contestants, judges, and 
decisions. The initials under the caption ‘‘Sources’’ represent 
organizations as follows: N.O.L.—Northern Oratorical League ; 
!.0.A.—Intercollegiate Oratorical Association; P.K.D.—Pi 
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Type of 
contest 


Oratory 


Extempore 
Speaking 


Oratorical 
Declamation 


Dramatic 
Declamation 


Humorous 
Declamation 


Impromptu 
Speaking 


FRANKLIN H. 


TABLE 1 





KNOWER 


Types, Sources, and Number of Cases 


Source 


O.R.P. 


N.F.L. 


gh MD 


O.R.P. 


N.F.L. 


N.F.L. 


N.F.L. 


N.F.L. 


O.R.P. 





Level of 








competition Con- 
tests 

Final 21 
Preliminary 10 
Final 6 
Preliminary 95 
Semi-final 9 
Semi-final 3 
Final 4 
Preliminary 7 
Final 2 
Preliminary 53 
Final 3 
Total 213 
Preliminary 99 
Semi-final 12 
Final 3 
Final 1 
Preliminary 12 
Final 2 
Preliminary 52 
Final 2 
Final 1 
Total 184 
Preliminary 64 
Final 3 
Total 67 
Preliminary 49 
Final 3 
Total 52 
Preliminary 48 
Final 2 
Final 1 
Total 51 
Preliminary 10 
Final 2 
Total 12 


Grand Total 579 











Number of 
ro 
Contes pid 
tants sont 
124 5 
54 6.6 
36 6.2 
627 3 
66 5 
21 3 
32 7 
42 3 
10 3 
378 3 
20 5 
1,410 
677 3 
85 5 
21 7 
8 5 
83 3 
10 5 
364 3 
14 5 
7 7 
1,269 
456 3 
20 5 
476 
345 3 
20 5 
365 
341 3 
12 5 
7 7 
360 
72 3 
10 5 


judges 





Total Deci 
810nS8 

123 607 
66 360 
37 222 
285 =:1,881 
45 330 
9 63 
28 224 
21 126 
6 30 
159 1,134 
15 100 





794 5,077 





297 2,031 
60 495 
21 147 
5 40 
36 249 
10 50 
156 1.080 
10 70 
7 49 
602 4,141 
194 1,396 
15 10 
209 1,496 
149 1,053 
15 100 
164 1,153 
144 1,023 
10 60 § 
7 49 P 
161 1,132 S 
30 216 e 
0 50 
lee ie 
40 266 a 
1,970 13,265 


63 


26 


30 


OU 


31 
125 
147 
40 
249 
50 


80 
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Kappa Delta; @.R.P—Phi Rho Pi; and N.F.L.—National 


Forensic League. 


The first line may then be interpreted to read: All contests 
in Oratory studied in the Northern Oratorical League were of 
the nature of final contests; that is, the contestants appeared 
but onee. There were 21 contests, involving 124 contestants, 
each judged by 5 judges (123 judges were considered in all) 
who rendered 607 decisions. The grand total at the bottom 
of the table indicates that the data include a study of 579 
contests, involving 3,962 contestants judged by 1,970 judges 
who made a total of 13,265 comparative rank-order decisions. 
The table indicates that it is the usual practice to use three 
judges in judging preliminary rounds and five or seven judges 
in judging final rounds. Although the average number of 
contestants per contest is about seven, there were contests with 
numbers of contestants varying from four to nine. Table 2 
indicates the exact number of contests of various sizes. 


TABLE 2 


Number and Percentage of Contests with Various Numbers of Contestants 


Number of Number such Percentage 





contestants contests of total 
9 s 1.38 

8 130 22.48 

7 259 44.75 

6 127 21.89 

5 40 6.90 

4 15 2.59 
Total 579 100.00 


Table 3 indicates the exact method by which each contest was 
studied, and presents data for a typical contest with seven con- 
testants and five judges. The lines represent the ranks as- 
signed each speaker by the various judges, rank deviations of 
each rank from the final average rank for each contestant (in 
parentheses), the total rank, final average rank, total deviation, 
and average deviation in the judging of each speaker. The 
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columns represent the ranks each judge assigned the various 
speakers, the deviation in rank assigned each speaker from the 
final average rank (in parentheses), the total deviation, and the 
average deviation for each of the 5 judges. The deviations 
indicated in parentheses are rank deviations computed by 
determining the difference between the rank assigned the con- 
testant by the individual judge and the final average rank as- 
signed by all judges. These average deviations per contestant 





TABLE 3 


Data from Typical Contests 


Judges Tint Aver 
Rank Final T°tal “4, 


Speakers ,,_ . a ae y= evi- 
peakers No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 No.5 total rank devi devi 


R.D. R.D. B.D. R.D. R.D. ation ation 
No. 1 34) 7) 8) 40) $2) 21 4 7 1.40 
No. 2 6(0) 5(0) 3(3) 5(1) 5(1) 25 6 5 1.00 
No. 3 7(0) 6(2) 7(0) 6(1) 7(0) 32 7 3 6 
No. 4 5 (2) 4(1) 4(1) 1(2) 4(1) 18 3 7 1.4 
No. 5 2(3) 3(2) 6(1) 7(2) 6(1) 24 5 9 1.80 
No. 6 1(0) 2(1) 23(1) 3(2) 1(0) 9 1 4 BI 
No. 7 £(2) 10) 11) $0) 302) 1 2 5 1.00 
Total dev. 8 10 Ss s 6 


Ave. dev. 1.14 143 1.14 1.14 86 


and per judge were the data used in providing material for 
answers to most of the questions raised in this study. Signif- 
cant questions which may be answered with such data include 
the following: 1. How much does the average judge vary from 
his colleagues in judging this kind of activity? 2. How much 
is individual judge variation influenced by the number 0! 
judges? 3. Does it vary from organization to organization? 4 
How frequently do judges attain perfect scores? 5. How many 
rank deviations are typical for the contestants? 6. How are 
rank deviations ‘influenced by final rank position of the candi- 
date? 7. Do these average deviations indicate differences in the 
reliability of the judging of various kinds of speaking contests’ 
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8. How much do deviations vary with the number of contes- 
tants? 9. Is there any relationship between order of speaking 
and final average rank? 

Table 4 indicates mean average deviations and the standard 
deviations of these distributions for certain classifications of 
judges. For all judges, in judging all kinds of contestants, 


TABLE 4 


Average Deviation for Various Groups of Judges 


Mean S.D. 
All 1.12 55 
Three Judges 1.10 52 
Five Judges 1.23 .62 
Chance—Three Judges 1.50 53 
Chance—Five Judges 1.70 41 
P.K.D. Preliminary 1.05 57 
N.F.L. Preliminary 1.05 45 
N.O.L. .94 49 
1.0.A. .96 45 


the mean average deviation per judge was slightly over one 
rank position in variation from the final average rank. The 
average deviation when three judges determine the final aver- 
age rank as may be expected is less than when five judges 
determine the final rank. However, the fact that the difference 
is not as great as is to be expected by chance indicates that the 
judging of five judges is somewhat more reliable than the judg- 
ing of three judges. <A card sorting experiment in which the 
chance average deviations were determined empirically for 
three and for five judges on 350 cases, indicates that the chance 
mean average deviation for three judges would be 1.50 and for 
five judges would be 1.70 rank positions. The maximum poten- 
tial individual judge deviation from the average is about 3.47 
rank positions; and for a contest of seven speakers judged by 
five judges the maximum average deviation per judge is about 
1.94 rank positions. The correlation of the first two judges in 
ranking 1,201 declaimers was +.35, and in ranking 1,269 ex- 
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tempore speakers was +.46. On this basis and by the use of 
the Brown-Spearman prediction formulae in judging declama- 
tion, it would require sixteen judges to provide a reliability of 
+ .90; and in judging extempore speaking, it would require 
eight judges to provide a reliability of +.87 in this kind of 
evaluation. Only 4.9 per cent of the judges rendered perfect 
decisions. 

Both Pi Kappa Delta and the National Forensic League used 
three judges in judging the preliminary rounds of oratory and 
extempore speaking. The mean average deviation in judging 
in these two organizations is seen to be identical to two deci- 
mals. The last two lines of Table 4 were computed to compare 
the judging in two roughly comparable organizations spon- 
soring contests in original oratory. The Northern Oratorical 
League, however, operates by a procedure in which the diree- 
tors who have contestants in the contest judge all contestants 
but their own, while in the Intercollegiate Oratorical Associa- 
tion, judges who have not been associated with any of the con- 
testants do the judging. The reliability of judging in the two 
organizations is seen to be almost identical. 

Tables 5, 6, and 7 contain data on the deviations of ranks 
for contestants. In table 5 with the final average rank indi- 


TABLE 5 


Distribution of Ranks Assigned by Individual Judges in 
Relation to Final Average Ranks 





Ranks Assigned by Individual Judges 





1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 Total 

9 2 6 4 12 24 

Final 8 1 2 3 7 #23 49 98 211 7 401 
Average 7 5 7 35 75 129 268 543 117° 3 1,200 
Ranks 6 26 54 87 209 364 604 284 70 1 1,708 
5 55 138 219 370 531 363 175 37 1 # 1,889 

4 .102 219 376 494 380 224 85 23 1,903 

3 230 364 516 417 253 135 64 9 1,970 


2 396 397 399 260 146 60 30 6 1,894 
1 1,116 614 270 152 88 32 12 2 2,276 
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TABLE 6 
Percentages of Individual Judgments which Deviate by 
Various Amounts from Final Average Ranks 


Number of Rank Positions in Deviation from the Average 


0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 s Total 

9 50 17 25 8 24 

Final 8 53 26 12 6 2 7 5 2 401 
Average 7 5 34 1] 6 3 6 4 4 1,200 
Ranks 6 35 38 16 6 3 2. 1,708 
5 28 39 21 9 3 1,889 

4 26 40 23 10 1 1,903 

3 26 39 25 7 3 a) 1,970 

2 32 42 14 8 4 2 4 1,894 

1 49 27 12 7 4 1 5 1 2,276 


TABLE 7 


Average Deviations in Ranking Various Types of Contestants and 
for Each Final Average Rank 

Type of Final Average Ranks All Ranks 

Ci Ss nay 7 _ ; 

ontest 1 2 3 4 


Oo 


6 7 8 9 Mean S8.D. 


Declamation 1.04 1.21 1.22 1.01 .93 .97 1.23 .62 


1.33 1.37 1.35 
Oratory 95 1.17 1.26 1.24 1.18 1.03 .84 .78 1.11 .59 
Extempore 
Speaking 89 1.06 1.20 1.21 1.21 1.09 .89 .72 .88 1.08 .58 
All Cases 96 1.16 1.26 1.30 1.24 1.10 .94 .82 .87 1.13 = .60 
Chance—3 
Judges 1.66 1.51 1.47 1.47 1.47 1.42 1.21 


Chance—5 

Judges 1.85 1] 
Weighted 

Rank Seores 42 .46 .67 .56 .58 .45 .34 


75 1.65 1.80 1.66 1.62 1.65 


cated at the left of the table, we see the distribution of the 
ranks of the 13,265 individual rank judgments made.  Al- 
though a greater number of judges assign the rank which 
becomes the final average rank for each of the nine contestants 
than assign any other single rank for that position, the table 
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clearly indicates that there is considerable variation in these 
judgments. The percentage of the total number of judgments 
entering into each final average rank which fall on that rank 
and which deviate one or more rank positions from it are indi 
eated in Table 6. High and low ranking positions are seen 
to deviate less than ranks in intermediate positions. For 
example, the individual with the final average rank of first 
or ‘‘1,’’ has 49 per cent of all judges ranking him first, and 76 
per cent of all judges ranking him either first or second. The 
probabilities of an individual judge ranking a speaker with a 
final average rank of ‘‘1’’ in a sixth or lower position are only 
one in one hundred or less. 





Table 7 indicates the average deviations for speakers doing 
various kinds of speaking, and the variations in these deviations 
for different final average ranks. Declamation is seen to be 
judged with least reliability, and extempore speaking is judged 
with highest reliability. In all cases there is less disagreement 
on the speakers who are given the lowest ranks than there is 
for those who are given the highest ranks. In other words, it 
appears that the judges agreed much more definitely on the 
kind of speaking they did not like than they did on the kind 
of speaking they did like. The fact that the deviations at the 
ends of the distributions are lower than on the intermediate 
positions does not appear to be traceable to the fact that the 
seale did not extend beyond these points. When the distribu- 
tion of final average ranks is determined by an empirical ex 
periment in card sorting, the deviations for ranks at the ends 
of the distributions are as high as for other points on the scale 
When Symonds” Table for converting ranks into scores of 
definite amounts is used to convert a sample of 50 cases of these 
ranks into standard deviation scores, a greater deviation for 
intermediate than for distribution end ranks still appears. 

1 Symonds, Percival, Diagnosing Personality and Conduct, Appletor 
Century Co., 1931, p. 90. A constant of +2.00 was added to all values 


for the column presenting standard deviation values for seven ranks m 
order to secure positive deviation scores for all positions. 
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In Table 7 all types of declamation were combined to secure 
the data for declamatory speaking. There were some differ- 
ences in the reliability of judging the different types of 
declamation as is indicated by mean average deviations for 
Oratorical Declamation of 1.15 rank positions, for Humorous 
Declamation of 1.28 rank positions, and for Dramatic Declama- 
tion of 1.29 rank deviations ; with standard deviations for these 
distributions of .61, .63, and .73 respectively. 

Tables 8, 9, and 10 are devoted to a consideration of the rela- 
tionship of order of speaking in the contest and final average 
rank position assigned by the judges. In Table 8 the order of 
speaking provides the basis of computation and the percentage 
of cases for each order assigned each final average rank position 
iscomputed. The data on order of speaking were not available 
for Pi Kappa Delta and Phi Rho Pi. The main body of these 
tables was therefore limited to the contests of the National 
Forensic League, the Northern Oratorical League, and the 
Intercollegiate Oratorical Association. The percentages in 


TABLE 8 


Percentages of Contestants in Each Speaking Order who were 
Assigned Each Final Average Rank 


Final Average Rank Assigned by Judges 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 

9 143 143 143 28.6 14.3 14.3 

Order of 8 12. 12. 18. 12. 18. qe 11. 9. hs 
Speaking 7 15.5 16.5 13.7 128 10.5 14.2 11. 6. 

6 14.15 15.20 17.95 14.50 14.15 12.75 8.97 2.41 

5 20.75 13.90 14.50 10.60 11.30 13.90 8.06 6.20 

4 19.50 12.90 11.95 17.95 11.65 11.65 9.44 5.00 

3 15.40 12.90 14.15 13.85 16.70 13.85 10.05 2.52  .63 

2 12.00 12.60 17.00 15.10 15.70 15.70 7.23 4.70 

1 14.50 13.50 14.50 15.70 17.60 9.75 9.10 4.40 .94 


(1.9) (11.3) (17.0) (30.1) (22.7) (15.1) (1.9) 


parentheses below the line for speakers first in order indicate 
the cases assigned final average rank positions in the Northern 
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TABLE 9 


Percentage of Contestants for Each Final Average Rank 
Who Appeared in Each Speaking Order 


Final Average Rank Assigned by Judges 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
9 28 33 2 .64 1.14 14.30 
Order of 8 3.30 4.00 5.50 3.80 5.70 2.50 5.50 10.20 14.30 
Speaking 7 9.34 12.00 9.14 8.90 7.30 11.05 12.00 14.80 
(5.7) 
6 11.25 14.60 15.85 13.35 13.00 13.20 13.00 7.95 
(17.0) 
5 22.24 14.30 13.70 10.50 11.10 15.40 12.50 5.74 
(32.0) 
4 16.75 13.60 11.60 18.10 11.75 13.20 15.00 18.20 
(18.9) 
3 13.45 13.60 13.70 19.00 16.80 15.70 16.00 9.00 28.60 
(15.1) 
2 10.45 13.30 16.45 15.25 15.90 17.90 11.50 17.05 
(9.4) 
1 12.65 14.30 14.00 15.90 17.80 11.05 14.50 15.90 42.80 
(1.9) 


TABLE 10 


Percentage Assigned Each Final Average Rank for Those 
Speaking Last and Next to Last 









































Next to Last Last 
First Place 20.2 15.9 
Second Place 15.6 16.6 
Third Place 16.6 18.2 
Fourth Place 15.9 13.7 
Fifth Place 10.2 12.8 
Sixth Place 10.8 11.5 
Seventh Place 7.3 7.6 
Eighth Place 2.6 3.5 
Ninth Place Be | 





Oratorical League, and the final contests of the Intercollegiate 
Oratorical Association and the National Forensic League. 
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Table 8 indicates a general tendency to assign speakers who 
spoke first to an intermediate position, and that in final con- 
tests the tendency was pronounced. For speakers who spoke 
fourth or fifth, there was a greater tendency to assign final 
average ranks of first than to assign any other rank. 

In table 9 the final average rank was used as the basis of com- 

putation and the percentages represent cases for each rank 
who appeared in each speaking order. The percentages in 
parentheses refer to the same selected cases placed in brackets 
in Table 8. The data indicate a pronounced tendency to 
assign first place to persons speaking in fourth, fifth and sixth 
position. Because data for contests of various sizes were not 
separated in Tables 8 and 9, it appeared desirable to approach 
the problem also with regard to those speaking last and next 
to last in order. Table 10 was prepared to present these data. 
From this table it will be seen that the position of next to the 
last appears to be the most favorable order. The fact that 
the person speaking last is most frequently assigned a final 
average rank of third suggests an hypothesis that the psycho- 
logical processes of rank order judging influences the final 
average rank assigned contestants. There appears to be a 
tendency for judges to assign intermediate ranks to speakers 
who speak in the early orders and then use these cases as a 
basis of comparison in the search for both poorer and better 
performers. These cases may be located before the final 
speaker appears, or the judge may become so concerned over 
the assignment of ranks that his attention lags in listening to 
the final speaker. Recency of performance, however, miti- 
gates against assigning the last speaker a lower position than 
third. Although these interpretations of the data are specu- 
lative, they are at least plausible. 

Table 11 presents the data on relationship between size of 
the contest and relative reliabilities of judging. As may be 
readily observed, as the size of the contest increases the unre- 
liability of the judging becomes greater. 


FRANKLIN H. KNOWER 


TABLE 11 


Mean Average Deviations for Contests of Various Sizes 


Mean Average 


Rint 8.D. 
Deviation I 


Size of Contest 
58 
82 
8 
1.14 
1.29 
1.35 


The most significant conclusions to be drawn from these data 
appear to the writer to be as follows: 

1. The mean average deviation in judging speech perform. 
ance in contest speaking is slightly over one rank position. 

2. The amount of variation is influenced by the number of 
judges, the type of speaking, and the size of the contest. 

3. Original speaking, including Extempore Speaking and 
Original Oratory, is ranked with greater reliability than is 
Declamatory Speaking. 

4. Judges agree more definitely on the characteristics of 


speaking they disapprove than they do on the characteristics 
of speaking they approve. 

5. Speakers ranked at both ends of the distribution are 
ranked with greater reliability than speakers ranked in inter 


mediate positions. 

6. Speakers speaking in first or last position are more com 
monly ranked in an intermediate than in an high or low posi 
tion; and speakers who are assigned the highest final average 
rank by judges most frequently speak in next to the last or 
some other intermediate position. 
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THE ABILITY TO JUDGE THE RESTED OR 
TIRED CONDITION OF A SPEAKER 
FROM HIS VOICE AS TRANS-— 
MITTED OVER A PUBLIC 
ADDRESS SYSTEM 


PAUL J. FAY anp WARREN C. MIDDLETON 


DePauw University 


HE purpose of this experiment is to determine the accu- 
racy with which listeners can judge the rested or the 
tired condition of a speaker from hearing his voice over 

a public address system. Does lack of normal sleep affect 
an individual’s voice to such an extent that his resulting con- 
dition is discernible to listeners? The sound frequencies trans- 
mitted by a public address system are approximately the same 
as those transmitted by radio. Consequently we may assume 
that, other conditions remaining the same, the results obtained 
in this study would be somewhat the same as they would be if 
the voices were transmitted by radio. 

Within recent years there has been an increasing recogni- 
tion of the significance of the voice as an index of an indi- 
vidual’s personality. Very few experimental studies, how- 
ever, have been made of the extent to which specific physical 
conditions and personality traits of a speaker may be detected 
from his voice. Until public address systems were perfected, 
few adequate instruments were available for use in studying 
the voice purely as a pattern of auditory stimuli. Prior to the 
advent of electrical transcriptions, the phonograph did not 
reproduce the voice accurately enough for employment in such 
studies. If the speakers were visible, listeners were inevitably 
nfluenced by visual stimuli. In addition, a generation of 
radio broadeasting has probably produced in listeners an 
645 
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attitude of accepting the voices emanating from loud speakers 
as the voices of actual people;? phonograph voices of two 
decades ago possessed a certain mechanical quality. The 
public address system employed in the present study was 
superior to any described in earlier experimental reports 
Another paper? by the writers lists previous studies of the 
relationship between the voice and certain personality charac- 
teristics ; it also furnishes a detailed description of the public 
address system used in the present experiment. 

The speakers were eight college students (four men and four 
women). The eight speakers who exhibited the greatest self- 
corfidence and skill in speaking into a microphone were 
seiected from a larger group after a preliminary audition 
None of the speakers had any speech defects. Nor, in the 
opinion of the writers, did any of the speakers possess voices 
noticeably lacking in vitality. They were divided into two 
groups: the tired and the rested; each group consisted of two 
men and two women. The members of the tired group ab- 
stained from all sleep for thirty hours prior to the beginning 
of the experiment. During that time they were under con- 
stant surveillance to be sure that they did not take any naps 
The members of the rested group had their normal amount of 
sleep the night before the experiment. 

The announcer used a script similar to the scripts employed 
in professional broadcasting. The monitor and the audition 
director also had copies of the complete script. The individual 
speakers had copies only of the material they were to read 
Before the experiment the speakers practiced reading over the 
public address system; the material read in this practice ses- 
sion, however, was not used in the experiment proper. The 
monitor recorded on his copy of the script the proper amplifier 

1 The writers are at present engaged in a study to determine the extent 
to which speakers heard over the radio seem as real to listeners as if the 
speakers were in.the same room with the listeners. 

2 Fay, Paul J. and Middleton, Warren C., ‘‘ Judgment of Kretschmenat 


body types from the voice as transmitted over a public address system.” 
J. Soc. Psychol. (in press). 
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volume for each speaker; in this way the voices of all the 
speakers were approximately equated for loudness. 

The listeners were forty-six students (twenty-nine male and 
seventeen female) in a psychology elass. Each listener was 
given a sheet of paper on which was printed voice numbers 
from 1 to 8. After an initial playing: of recorded music the 
announcer explained the purpose of the experiment. He 
stated that each speaker, announced only by number, would 
read a short selection. As soon as a speaker had finished, the 
listeners were to write after the speaker’s number whether the 
speaker was ‘‘rested’’ or ‘‘tired.’’ The listeners were told 
that some of the speakers had been deprived of sleep for the 
preceding thirty hours and that some of them had had their 
normal amount of sleep. The listeners were not told how 
many of the speakers belonged to each group. The announcer 
called the number of each speaker before and after each one 
had read his material. Recorded music was played for thirty 
seconds between the appearances of the first three and last 
three speakers and for two minutes between the fourth and 
fifth speakers ; this technique helped to sustain the interest of 
the listeners. The listeners were unaware of the identity of 
any of the speakers. They were instructed not to sign the 
blanks on which they had recorded their judgments. 

Each speaker read a paragraph of interesting material that 
had a reading time of approximately thirty seconds. In order 
to equate the selections without the monotony that repetition 
of the same selection would have produced, one speaker in the 
tired group read the same material as one speaker in the rested 
group. Consequently, four different selections were used—all 
of them from the same magazine article. 

The per cent of listeners who judged correctly the tired or 
rested condition of each of the eight speakers is given in Table 
1. No significant sex differences are observable, either in the 
judgments concerning the four male speakers as compared 
with the judgments concerning the four female speakers, or 

in the accuracy of the judgments made by the male listeners 
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TABLE 1 


Per cent of Listeners Rating Correctly Each of Eight Tired or Rested 
Speakers Over the Public Address System 


Per cent of listeners 


Actual Order of Rating correctly 
condition Speaker Sex speakings ~ 
aa 8 Male Female Total 
(N=29) (N=17) (N=46) 
Bak M 1 17 12 15 
Le M 8 79 71 76 
Rested» Sm F 4 4] 29 37 
Be I 7 24 12 20 
Mean 40 31 37 
Wo M 3 28 0 17 
Br M 5 28 12 22 
Tired Bar F 2 10 18 13 
Ho FE 6 79 88 83 
Mean 36 30 34 
Mean 
speakers M 38 24 33 
Both Mean ; ‘ — 
conditions Speakers F 39 37 38 
Mean 
speakers Total 38 30 35 


* Order in which speaker read material over the public address system. 
b Speakers had had normal sleep night before experiment. 
¢ Speakers had not slept for thirty hours preceding experiment. 


as compared with the accuracy of the judgments by the female 
listeners. The greatest difference between the judgments of 
the male and the female listeners is twenty-eight per cent: 
twenty-eight per cent of the male listeners judged Speaker Wo 
(tired) correctly ; none of the female listeners judged him cor- 
rectly. The mean per cent of accurate judgments was thirty- 
eight for the male listeners and thirty for the female listeners 

On the whole, the listeners were extremely inaccurate in 
their judgments of the condition of the speakers. There was 
no consistent trend toward judging the speakers as all tired or 
as all rested. Of the total judgments 48.4 per cent were 


‘‘tired’’ and 51.6 per cent were ‘‘rested.’’ If the judgments 
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had been purely a result of chance, the mean per cent of aceu- 
racy would have been somewhere near fifty. Instead, it was 
only thirty-five per cent. This seems too low to be a sampling 
error. It seems scarcely possible that chance alone can ac- 
count for the fact that all of the female listeners judged 
Speaker Wo inaccurately. Nor, since Speaker Wo was third 
in order of speaking, could this inaccuracy have resulted from 
a conscious attempt on the part of the listeners to balance the 
number of their ‘‘tired’’ judgments with the number of their 
‘‘rested’’ judgments. 

The most probable explanation of the results seems to be the 
existence of stereotyped rested and tired voices. Speakers 
Bak, Be, and Ho quite definitely appear to have voices that 
are stereotyped tired voices. Eighty per cent or more of all 
the judgments concerning them were that they were tired. 
Speakers Le, Wo, Br, and Bar definitely appear, on the con- 
trary, to have voices that are stereotyped rested voices. Sev- 
enty-six per cent or more of the judgments concerning them 
vere that they were rested. Only in the case of Speaker Sm 
were the Judgments concerning her near enough to fifty per 
cent to suspect them of being a result of chance. A possible 
explanation, then, of the fact that the mean per cent of total 
judgments was only thirty-five is that accidentally three of 
the stereotyped tired voices were included in the rested group 
and three of the stereotyped rested voices were included in the 
tired group. The loss of sleep, as such, seems to bear no rela- 
tionship to the judgments of the listeners. 

Additional studies, of course, are needed to determine con- 
clusively whether these results prove the existence of voice 
stereotypes, or whether our findings are purely accidental. If 
a sufficiently large number of speakers and listeners were used, 
the mean per cent of total judgments should approximate fifty. 
Certainly, the results of this study lend no support to the 
belief that the loss of one night’s sleep will affect an indi- 
vidual’s voice to the extent that listeners can detect the speak- 
er’s tired condition from his voice. Listeners who are well 
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acquainted with the normal voice of a given individual may, 
or may not, be able to tell from his voice when he has been 
deprived of an entire night’s sleep. That, of course, is quite 
a different problem. In this study the listeners had no means 
of comparing the voices of the tired speakers with their norma] 
voices. From a practical standpoint that problem is less sig- 
nificant than the problem with which this study is concerned 

The tentative conclusions from this study—conelusions ap- 
plicable only under the conditions existing in the study—may 
be summarized as follows: 

1. Listeners cannot judge with any degree of accuracy from 
the voice of a speaker whether or not he has slept during the 
thirty hours prior to the judgment. 

2. Listeners reveal voice stereotypes of tired and rested 
voices. 

3. No significant sex differences exist in judgments from the 
voice of the tired or the rested condition of speakers. 

















NOTES ON MENTAL TESTING 





ans 
mal Freshman Psychological Examination Scores as 
sie- Related to Sizes of High Schools 
ned. GLENN ALLISON anp ALBERT BARNETT 
ap- Texas Technological College 
may 
; STUDY of the relation of psychological examination scores to 
the size (in terms of enrollment) of high schools from which 
rom students graduated was made at Texas Technological College in 
the cooperation with the Texas Commission on Co-ordination in Education. 
The 1938 edition of the American Council on Education Psychological 
sted Examination for College Freshmen was used and the scores of 1083 fresh- 
men entering the college from various sized high schools obtained. 
stg of scores was made between: 
1 the 


282 students from small high schools (enrollment less than 150) 

43 5 students from medium sized high schools (enrollment 151-500) 
83 students from large high schools (enrollment over 500) 

Tables 1 and 2 present the results respectively for the two parts of the 
examination, quantitative (Q-scores) and linguistic (L-scores). 


TABLE 1 
The Means of Q-scores and the Reliability of the Differences of the 
Means Among Groups of Freshman Students Graduated from 
High Schools with eae Enrollments 
High school | 
enrollment | 
groups N 
| 
i 





‘ ot 
(compared Pieces. Ratio} in 100 





D . 
M | PEy Sigma iff. | Crit. | oon Chances 
| 











by pairs) 

0-149 282 | 19.95 | .330 | 8.22 1.68 |... “ 
150-499 435 | 21.63 | .307 | 9.51 4507 || 

| | | 

0-149 | 282 | 19.95 | .330 | 8.22 3.85 ' 
ST) aa ; omer | 140 100- 
500-Up | 283 neti 385 9.60 ‘5071 

150-499 435 | 21.63 | .307 | 9.51 2.17 ~ 
F ; o } deen) is 5 aeons 4.40 100- 
900-Up | 283 | 23.80 | .385 9.60 4927 


Attention is called to the fact that the means of both the Q-scores and 
he L-seores increase with enrollment when the schools are arbitrarily 
grouped as in Tables 1 and 2. The statistical reliability of the differences 
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TABLE 2 
The Means of L-scores and the Reliability of the Differences of the 
Means Among Groups of Freshman Students Graduated from 
High Schools with Different Enrollments 


High school 
gy | PE ioma | —Diff-_ | Crit. | Chances 
(aemmased ‘M PEpirr, | Ratio in 100 
by pairs) 
0-149 | 282 15 | .580 
150-499 435 | 51.8% 041 





5.99 





} } } 
282 | 47.15 | 580 | 14: | , | 

| 

| 


0-149 


, 
500-Up 10.48 


283 D5 .632 





| 
150-499 | 435 | 51.85 | .541 
500-Up | 283 | 5: 99 | 632 


| 
| 4.97 100 


between the means, however, may be questioned in one instance in Table 1 
Reference is made to the difference between the mean for small schools 
and that of medium-sized ones. Even here the critical ratio is nearly 
four, and the chances are ninety-nine out of one hundred that the differ 
ence will always be greater than zero in favor of the medium-sized schools 
There is, however, much overlapping of the psychological scores among 
the three groups of schools. 

Since the gross score for any one individual is merely the sum of the 
Q-score and the L-score, no differences are shown between means of gross 
scores. The coefficient of correlation (product-moment), however, was 
computed between gross scores and the high school enrollment. This was 
found to be .372 + .0184, indicating a rather low but positive relationship 

Statistically reliable differences were found in five of the six compar 
sons. The positive relationship indicated must be interpreted in view of 
great overlapping of test scores among the different groups of schools. 

The coefficient of correlation between gross test scores and high scho 
enrollments was found to be positive, but not markedly significant. 

Since it may be assumed that the larger high schools in Texas are, 0 
the average, superior to smaller ones in teachers, equipment, curricular 
offering, extra-curricular activities, and in the use of standardized tests, 
the psychological examination was possibly influenced to a minor degre 
by these variations. On the other hand, it is possible that people wit! 
greater native endowments tend to gravitate to larger and better high 
schools and that the psychological examination measured in part the sele 
tive influence of large schools. Either influence (or both) could in : 
probability be operating as a factor in the psychological examinatio! 
score. A more definite statement must wait for further investigation 
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NEWS AND NOTES 
SELECTION OF KEY-PUNCH OPERATORS 


Several of the writer’s clients who make use of pre-employment aptitude 
tests in predicting ability to learn certain jobs also make use of a pre 
employment trade test for the determination of the skill of applicants 
for International Business Machines key-punch work. Since the market 
does not always afford applicants as proficient as they desire, they are 
at times forced to lower their standards. Their hope then is that the less 
proficient operator will become proficient in a relatively short time. In 
other words they hope that those employed have aptitude for the work. 
Naturally they are desirous of seeing aptitude tests developed which will 
furnish a more objective measure of learning ability than is now available. 

The San Francisco branch office of the International Business Machines 
Corporation has recently been cooperating in an experiment designed to 
yield tests which will not only in time be available to industrial organiza- 
tions, but will also make it possible for IBM to predict more accurately 
the learning speed of prospective students. The use of the tests by IBM 
in selecting beginning students more carefully, would, of course, tend to 
standardize the school product since they themselves train the largest per 
centage of those who do this work. The results of this preliminary experi 
mentation are given briefly below. 

A key-punch operator’s work calls for such characteristics as eye-hand 
coordination, ability to read quickly and accurately and ability to memor- 
ize easily the position of several items scattered over a page, as well as 
the fields on the punched card. Tests especially designed for the measure 
ment of several of these functions, in addition to certain tests which had 
been found useful in predicting ability to learn other, and similar, work 
were given to a number of beginners in the IBM school. 

The criterion used for the measurement of the value of the tests was a 
combination of the number of hours required to learn the more important 
part of the school work (number of hours on practice invoices) and thel 
production and accuracy on a four-hour examination. 

In the San Francisco school the ‘‘progressive’’ system of instruction 
is used. That is, instead of setting an amount of time in which all 
students are to have completed the learning of a given part of the work, 
each goes ahead at her own maximum learning rate. The result is that 
the students with the greatest aptitude finish the work in less than half 
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the time required by those with the least aptitude. In time, then, the 
use of aptitude tests should permit the instructor to choose students who 
will not require so much of her time. Also, both space and training 
machines are at a premium and the student who finishes her work in less 
than the present average training time, is herself a premium worker. 
Results on the small number of cases available up to the present time 
were quite successful. Four tests were found valid enough to warrant 
further consideration; namely an eye-hand coordination test in which let 
ter combinations involving both hands are registered on counters, a test 
of verbal and spatial memory, a clerical type of test, and an arithmetic 
test. A critical score on a combination of these tests may be set such 


that 80% of those who achieve this score are successful in completing 


the school training in less than average time, whereas none of those who 
fail to achieve this score complete the training in less than average 
time. 

If this differential can be maintained in the continuing experiment, and 
there is every reason to expect its maintenance, the application of the 
tests to this problem of selecting hundreds of key-punch students annually 
should have far-reaching effects. 

EDWARD G, StToy, 
Consulting Psychologist and 
Research Associate, Psychological Corporation 
San Francisco 

The Ninth Educational Conference will be held this year on October 31 
and November 1 at the Hotel Biltmore in New York City. This confer 
ence is sponsored annually by the Educational Records Bureau, the Co- 
operative Test Service, the Committee on Measurement and Guidance of 
the American Council on Education, and the Commission on the Relation 
of School and College of the Progressive Education Association. The 
meetings will be open to all educators whether or not they hold member 
ship in the sponsoring organizations. Among those who will appear on 
the program are President Dixon Ryan Fox of Union College, Dr. Georg: 
W. Crile of Cleveland, Dr. George D. Stoddard of the State University of 
Iowa, President J. Edgar Park of Wheaton College, Superintendent C. R. 
Reed of Minneapolis, and Mr. Burton P. Fowler, Headmaster of the Tower 
Hill School. Further information may be obtained from the Educational 
Records Bureau, 437 West 59th Street, New York City. 


The American Management Association will hold its 1940 Conference: 
on Office Management from October 24-26, 1940, in New York City, with 
headquarters at Hotel Roosevelt. Among the subjects to be discussed 
are found the following: ‘‘ Problems Faced by the Office Manager in a 
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, 


National Defense Program,’’ ‘‘ Ability and Aptitude Tests,’’ ‘‘ Measur 
ing Office Output,’’ ‘‘ Job Evaluation in the Office.’’ Persons interested 
in securing more detailed information concerning the Conference may 
write to the American Management Association, 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York City. 

The American Management Association also announces the recent pub 
lication of several booklets concerning the new policies and practices of 
the modern company’s industrial relations. These are practical accounts 
by men who deal every day with the problems of managing the human 
factor in business. Questions such as ‘‘ How is psychology serving indus- 


try?’’ and ‘‘ How is it helping to make better employee selections?’’ 


are 
answered in the booklet entitled ‘‘ Values of Psychology in Industrial 
Management.’’ Other booklets are entitled ‘‘ New Responsibilities of the 
Personnel Executive,’’ ‘‘ Practical Techniques of Industrial Training,’ 
and ‘‘Employee Relations Policies: How to Make Them Specific.’’ 


The third of a series of regional inquiries into Negro personality devel 
opment conducted by The American Youth Commission of the American 
Council on Education has just been completed and reported by E. Franklin 
Frazier in a book entitled ‘‘Negro Youth at the Crossways.’’ The 
‘‘erossways’’ are the borderlands between the Old South and the Yankee 
North, ineluding the District of Columbia, Delaware, Maryland, West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky and Missouri. About a million Negroes, or nine per cent 
of the entire American Negro population, live in these areas. Here the 
Negro has become largely urbanized and has greater security and oppor 
tunity, yet he is still segregated and denied certain civil rights, causing 
frequent conflict between the young Negro and his parents who were 
brought up under the Old South’s discipline of submission. The author’s 
study revealed a color line in industry as well as in social relations. The 
lower-class families, consisting of unskilled laborers and domestic workers, 
are usually of darker complexion than the middle and upper-classes. The 
middle-class, composed of skilled and semi-skilled workers, are less inclined 
to teach children servility. The upper-class, professional and business men 
and women, try to conceal race differences from children as long as pos- 
sible and it was found that many were well along in childhood before they 
realized that they were Negroes. Through personal interviews with many 
young persons the author discovered interesting facts concerning their 
attitude toward the school, the church, the neighborhood and their place 
in the industrial and social world. The author does not attempt to sug 
gest remedies for the handicaps of these youths but offers fresh and valu 
able data on the problems which confront them. Educated at Howard 
and Clark Universities, the New York School of Social Work and the 
University of Chicago, the author since 1934 has been head of the depart- 
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ment of sociology at Howard University and at present is making a study 
of the Negro family in Brazil and the West Indies on a Guggenheim 
Fellowship. 

The second number of ‘‘ Propaganda Analysis: An Annotated Bib] 
ography,’’ by Edgar Dale and Norma Vernon, published in May, 194 
by the Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State University, contains 
sixty-five references to articles dealing with various phases of this sub ject. 
The authors have tried to set up the annotations in such a way as to | 
most useful to teachers and experts in this field. In the Introduction tl 
authors ask if the newspapers, movies and the radio give the purchaser of 
news an honest, realistic interpretation of the world in which he lives or 
is he getting false dreams, futile hopes, bias and prejudice. The truth is 
that both fact and fiction, honesty and dishonesty, false sentiment and 
honest emotion are presented alike and it is the purpose of this Bibliogra 
phy to help to distinguish the true from the false. ‘‘ Harmful propa 
gandas,’’ state the authors, ‘‘can be combatted in two basic ways. First 
the most basic weapon at our command is fundamental belief in demo 
racy—a belief in the dignity and worth of every person; if we rea 
believed in intelligence and in rational and logical behavior, we wou 
not be victims of herd-mindedness, of slogans, and of myths. The best 
single insurance, therefore, against propaganda is the security of an int 
ligent belief. Second, we can live ‘examined lives.’ We can learn to t 
the difference between actual fact and mere opinion.’’ 

The study of propaganda is a recent development in the schools and has 
increased each year since 1935 when there were but two articles devoted t 
this topic in educational literature. By 1939 there had appeared thirty 
five articles on the subject. 


The American College Personnel Association has announced its officers 
for the current year as follows: President, Miss Helen M. Voorhees, Mount 
Holyoke College; Vice President, M. D. Helser, Iowa State College; Seer: 


tary, D. D. Feder, University of Illinois; Treasurer, J. A. McClintock 
Drew University; Members of the Executive Council, R. W. Allen, L. § 
Ayres and Company; F. H. Kirkpatrick, Bethany College; Miss Theln 
Mills, University of Missouri; Miss Edith M. Weir, University of Souther 
California; E. G. Williamson, University of Minnesota. 





BOOK REVIEWS 

UP, GEORGE, AND Ral , SAUL F. The Pulse of Democracy. Simon and 

Schuster, 1940. Pp. viii+ 335. $2.50. 
spectacular success of the Gallup Polls in reflecting American 
on over a five-year period has aroused widespread interest in their 
method of operation. George Gallup and Saul F. Rae describe the polls 
frankly and fully in The Pulse of Democracy, giving a dramatic account 
of how modern techniques have evolved. Names are given freely, not 
ora only to bestow eredit on colleagues, but also to make clear the sources 
ropa nd settings of attacks on opinion polls. Results are interpreted and the 
irst. polls are defended as a necessary instrument for a more dynamic demoe 
mo racy. They are the answer to James Bryce’s complaint that, ‘‘The 


vious weakness of government by opinion is the difficulty of ascertain 


of a three part book, is a comprehensive introduction to the 

‘ience of measuring public opinion. Having ‘‘kicked’’ the giant Literary 

est poll long before it went ‘‘down’’ in 1936, the leaders of the 

\merican Institute of Public Opinion now display the clumsy anatomy of 

the Digest poll in contrast with scientifically conceived and tested polling 

cedures. Claring technical faults in the Literary Digest poll are so 

nspicuous as to dull the significance of the paradoxical combination of 
gazine circulation promotion with social research. 

To social scientists Part I (supplemented by an appendix of previously 

iblished polls) must stand as a monumental work. The authors show 

oust that carefully operated public opinion polls are as unlikely to fail in a 

Seer mocracy as they are to succeed in a dictatorship. They distinguish 

ntock early between issues and men, and between social and political cross- 

ections. They demonstrate that ‘‘no major poll in the history of this 

suntry ever went wrong because too few persons were reached.’’ They 

arn of the fallacy of a cumulated sample and stress the significance of 

trends. The American Institute, like other modern polls, is now engaged 

the fascinating experience of developing a neutral vocabulary for 

stionnaire use. Significantly the Institute has turned entirely away 


m the use of mailed questionnaires. 


The purpose of Part II is to show how public opinion polls are and will 


be useful in revealing genuine democratic opinions. Objectively most of 


chapters record the varying ‘‘pulse’’ of public opinion as various 


political and social ordeals have passed. The extensive work of the 
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Institute enables the authors to draw upon the Huey Long machine ¢ 
show how democracy may be strangled, and to examine the English atti 








tude towards their own leadership in war. Misconceptions like the 


‘‘people’s mandate,’’ the representative quality of pressure groups and 
extensiveness of certain social taboos are corrected and thrown into more 
accurate perspective. But through all of this democratic education is 
found a systematic emphasis upon the desirability of continuous applica 
tion of scientific polling procedures. Typical of the chapter endings is 
this statement, ‘‘. . . the public opinion polls are performing a valuab|; 
function in reminding the citizens of a democratic state that they hav 
responsibility for their own leadership.’’ 

Part III presents the case for and against the opinion polls as an insti 
tution. Coming right after a vigorous discussion of the usefulness of 
sampling polls in a democracy, the case offered by the critics appears 
puny, though highly interesting. Are the leading polls inaccurate? See 
how they have met the test when checked by actual elections. Are they 
dishonest? In this case accuracy is practical assurance of honesty. D 
the polls stampede a ‘‘ band wagon’’ vote? The American Institute does 
not rest the case on the numerous individual instances where opposite ter 
dencies were shown. They made an investigation of their own especiall) 
designed to show how voters respond to the ‘‘ band wagon’? idea. 

The reader who objects to democracy as a principle of government, may 
find too much democratic enthusiasm in the case for the opinion polls. 
While it is made to appear that democracy will fail without some such 
sardiograph, it is likewise true that opinion polls would fail in a totali 
tarian state. Your reviewer does not infer that the polls will fail or be 
suppressed because they have been attacked. The polls furnish their own 
means for determining whether attacks represent a ‘‘ minority pressure 
group’’ or a democratic demand. And opinion polls enjoy a peculiar 
degree of security in a democracy since their worst critics are those whom 
they represent to be in the minority. Happily for the polls, they usually 
make a hit with the majority, which ought to insure their permanence s 
long as they make no missteps in picking that majority. 

D. B. Lucas, 
New York University 


Heck, ArcH O. The Education of Exceptional Children. New York 
N. Y.: MeGraw-Hill Book Company, 1940. Pp. xviii + 536. 
Education in the American democracy strives for equal opportunity for 
all children. During the past half century it has been increasingly pointed 
out that in this precept equal means equivalent rather than identical 
While the usual school program is reasonably satisfactory for the majority 
of pupils, there is a very appreciable percentage who cannot, and do not, 
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profit from it. At least a quarter and perhaps even a greater proportion 
of all school children deviate in their physical condition, their social and 
emotional adjustment, or their mental ability to such a degree that in the 
usual classroom they not only do not profit from instruction but may 
actually be harmed. Educational leaders and forward looking school 
systems have devised and put into practice numerous special methods of 
dealing with the problems of these deviating children. Dr. Heck in this 
book deals in extenso with these problems. 

The special groups dealt with are: (1) the socially handicapped, i.e., 
truants and delinquents; (2) the physically handicapped—visual and 
auditory defects, cripples, speech defectives and delicate children; (3) the 
mentally exceptional—subnormal, superior, and children with special tal 
ents. Dr. Heck’s interest is primarily with problems in administration 
(in the broadest sense) of schools for these children. In a rather con 
sistent pattern he evaluates the needs of each group, briefly summarizes 
the causes of the defects and possibilities of correction, presents a history 


f special educational attempts, describes school system and state pro 
grams for their special education, presents suggestions for teacher training 
and special class procedure, and illustrates methods by descriptions of 
selected programs. In the final five chapters a forward looking program 
of special educational administration is delineated. 

There ean be no doubt that this book will be the standard work on the 
education of deviating children. As a reference work it furnishes fairly 
detailed information for the school administrator, the teacher, and the 
guidance worker. Its use as a text book is enhanced by the inclusion of 
topics for diseussion in each chapter as well as selected bibliographies 
In the preface the author says that as far as possible the statistical data 
have been brought up to date as of 1939. It is to be regretted that similar 
attention was not paid to the bibliographies. Of a total of 219 entries, 
o7 per cent are dated earlier than 1930; 38 per cent between 1930 and 
1935, and only 5 per cent 1936 or later. This neglect of more recent ref 
erences is hardly fair to the student, and it casts some reflection on th 
p-to-dateness of the book as a whole. 


C. M. Lourtrir, 
Indiana University 
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